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EDITORIAL NOTES 


ILLIAM MORRIS was born on March 24th, 1834, and the 
centenary is to be celebrated in various ways. First and fore- 
most the prophet is being honoured in his own country. At the 
request of the Borough Council, Mr. G. E. Roebuck has 
edited, and the Walthamstow Antiquarian Society has published, a volume 
of Appreciations, admirable except that it lacks an index of contributors, 
and one has to search page after page if one is looking for a particular 
appreciation from which to quote. The booklet opens with a page by 
Morris’s daughter, Miss May Morris ; and the other contributors include 
Professor Lascelles Abercrombie, Mr. Robert Blatchford, Mr. Alfred 
Noyes (with a poem), Mr. Delisle Burns, Mr. Gordon Bottomley, 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Mr. G. D. H. Cole, Mr. G. G. Coulton, Mr. 
John Drinkwater, Mr. Ifor Evans, Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, Mr. Holbrook 
Jackson, the Rev. and Hon. Edward Lyttelton, Dr. J. W. Mackail, Mr. 
Compton MacKenzie, Sir Eric Maclagan, Mr. H. C. Marillier, Mr. 
F.S. Marvin, Mr. Francis Meynell, Professor Herbert Read, Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, Lord Snowden, Mr. H. M. Tomlinson, Mr. Hugh Walpole, 
Lady Warwick and the present writer, whose little effort contrasts very 
unfavourably, much to his disgust, with most of the others. 


Strange Bedfellows 

HAVE written that list out simply because it is so heterogeneous. All 

shades of religious, political, and literary opinion are represented ; it 
is difficult to think of any other man who could have evoked so variegated 
a set of tributes. The one thing missing is a Bishop. It is on record that a 
Bishop interested in tapestries was once kept waiting downstairs in Morris’s 
workshop for half-an-hour, and then heard a great voice booming down 
the stairs, “Bring up that bloody Bishop!’ Mr. Roebuck might have 
remembered that : otherwise he has done his work of assembly admirably. 
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Morris’s Versatility 

HE reason of this universal appeal is that Morris was a universal and 
Eke integral man. He touched life at every point and he was utterly 
incapable of humbug, hypocrisy, cant, compromise with any kind of 
ugliness, or flight from any worthy conflict. Very few of the “Great 
Victorians” accepted those manifestations of their age which are now used 
as a stick with which to beat the whole lot of them. Some, like Carlyle, 
growled and snarled ; some, like Ruskin, and Dickens, passionately 
protested ; some, like Matthew Arnold, entered the arena with a disdainful 
curl of the lip ; some, like Tennyson, Burne-Jones and Rossetti, retired 
into a “ Palace of Art ” and expressed their disdain by being exquisite and 
remote. Tennyson’s answer to Wigan and Warrington was The Lady of 
Shalott ; Rossetti’s was Beata Beatrix. These men were not pallid aesthetes: 
they were robust and violent-spoken people who simply could not bear 
the reign of the greedy, Sabbatarian, individualist, parvenu middle-class, 
who produced individualist doctrines to suit their own convenience, and 
lulled the working-classes to sleep by giving them the vote while housing 
them in slums. Disraeli knew what was going on : protesting, he resigned 
himself, and dedicated himself to the interests of a benevolent Empire, 
remembering, perhaps, and consoled by, perhaps, the long and tortured 
history of his own people. Dickens knew what was going on : he drew the 
portraits of Mr. Gradgrind, and Mrs. Jellyby of Borriboola-Gha. Some 
surrendered with a sigh ; some fought in print ; but Morris, who was no 
Christian but loved the Cathedrals, rushed into the Market-place, which 
happened, on one occasion, to be Trafalgar Square. 


Morris and Modern Movements 


r ‘HE range of the tributes to Morris would be astonishing if it were 
not obviously called for. His daughter says : | 

In my mind there is little doubt : what will be longest remembered is the direct sim- 
plicity of those preachings with which he tried to reach the souls of his fellows in 
giving voice to his own grave love of life and of the beauty of the earth. Herein 
is the indestructible thing, and those who shared his thoughts know out of what 
depth of feeling he wrote and spoke : the voice of one who, he says, is ‘‘ moved to 
the soul by the troubles of the life of civilised man and the hope that thrusts through 
them.” Such hope gave him courage and lent strength and fire to his spoken words, 
many of which, unfamiliar once, have become absorbed in the thought of to-day. 


Not a bad tribute from a daughter : for few men are heroes to their own 
daughters. 


All do not agree 
Bane not everybody will assent to that, and the remarkable thing about 
this collection of tributes is the variety of them. Professor Abercrombie 
regards Morris primarily as an artist and a poet. To Mr. Blatchford he was 
a man who said facts—and respected them.” To Mr. Chesterton “‘ he 
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was a very great Distributist.” Mr. Hamilton Fyfe says, “‘ His inspiration 
helped to found the Labour Party.” Mr. Mackenzie talks about his houses, 
Sir Eric Maclagan about his influence on the decorative arts. The two 
writers who come nearest to the essential Morris are Dr. Mackail and 
Mr. Marillier. The former says : 

One lesson which Morris impressed most deeply on those who knew him is not 

to be found in his poems, nor in his handicraft, nor even in his express teaching 

of Socialism. It was the lesson of a life lived simply, courageously, and straightfor- 
wardly ; a life without false shame, without self-seeking, and guided by an almost 
childish dutifulness. His final message to us rests upon two words—Courage and 

Hope. 

Mr Marillier says : 

Since Leonardo da Vinci there has been no genius so many-sided or so prolific. 

Ranked as he always is amongst the great Victorians, in respect of the volume of 

his accomplishment Morris stands easily the first of them. Where others have 
talked of beauty, he created it, for the sheer love of beauty, in many and various 
forms, not least in forms that could be shared and enjoyed by the public from 
which, in spirit, he was so aloof. 

More quotations might be made about this multifarious man : it is 
evident that there is scarcely a person of active mind, politician, craftsman 
or poet, alive to-day who has not benefitted by an infusion from that gen- 
erous spirit. 


Private Incomes 


Hé had a private income. It is a depressing thought that most of our 
greatest poets have either had private incomes or sponged on their 
friends. If you have a genius he cannot possibly be liberated to do his best, 
whetherin publicaffairs or in poetry, unless he is immune from worries about 
money. The immunity, if too early obtained, is rather a handicap in a way : 
the born rich are liable to ignore the elementary facts of life. But a moderate 
degree of inherited riches certainly helps a man of artistic nature who has 
anything decent in him, and Morris’s Socialism might never have been 
heard of had he not had a private income. That by the way. The fact 
remains that he hated everything that we all hate, longed for a lost Paradise, 
and would have been willing to die for Better Housing. In Chaucer’s or 
Shakespeare’s age he would have been a great accepting poet, full of the 
joy of life, and not protesting against the arrangements of society. Born 
in the age of Cobden and Bright, Manchester and the Black Country, his 
poet’s soul revolted against what was happening, and he spent most of his 
time either attacking what was, or composing pictures of what might be. 
It is all to his credit as a man, but it must diminish his stature as a poet. 


A Printing Tribute 


very seemly tribute to Morris’s memory is the Nonesuch Press’ 
[ \ omnibus “ Selected Prose and Poetry of William Morris.” It will 
contain News from Nowhere, A Dream of Fohn Ball, and two other tales in 
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prose : the whole of The Wanderers from the Earthly Paradise; a selection 
of the shorter poems and eleven essays and lectures, the subjects of which 
range from ‘‘ The Lesser Arts,” to ‘‘ How I became a Socialist.” It is 
seemly, because had there been no Morris there would have been no 
Nonesuch Press. He wasn’t able to rescue “six counties overhung with 
smoke,” though he inspired many who may now be Socialists, Tories or 
Fascists, to a determination to get rid of the smoke. His refusal of machin- 
ery was not practical, or even desirable. His Socialism was nebulous, 
Utopian, dreamy, and a refusal of facts. But in the world of Arts and Crafts 
he created a revolution : there is not a decent carpet, curtain, jar or book 
produced to-day that does not owe something to his passionate and 
pervasive influence. He was, as founder of the Kelmscott Press, the 
father of all the private presses. The private presses have exercised an 
enormous influence over general printing. That the ordinary book pro- 
duced by publishers to-day is immeasurably more beautiful and legible 
than the ordinary book produced in the seventies and eighties is chiefly due 
to Morris, and his pupils, Sir Emery Walker and Cobden Sanderson. The 
Nonesuch selection might have been better. The two peaks of Morris’s 
poetic production were The Defence of Guenevere and Sigurd the Volsung. 
Some poems from that first, and very Pre-Raphaelite, volume may appear 
in this new edition : but there is no indication that there will be even an 
extract from the later work, which is certainly the crown of Morris’s 
poetical career. Mr. Bernard Shaw, with his customary propensity towards 
exaggeration and “ shock-tactics,” describes Morris as “the greatest 
prose writer, and the greatest craftsman of the reign.” The greatest 
craftsman he certainly was : he excelled in every medium he attempted. 
But he certainly was not the greatest prose-writer of an age which included 
Dickens, and he was certainly not the greatest poet of an age which pro- 
duced Tennyson and Browning, Arnold and even Swinburne. But (and I 
suppose that this is what Mr. Bernard Shaw had in mind) he is certainly 
an underrated poet at the moment : and if Mr. Bernard Shaw’s hyperbole 
send people back to Sigurd the Volsung it will have done good work. If 
Morris had done something else, that poem would have been sacrosanct. 
But the modern world distrusts versatility. 


The Codex 


AS we go to press it announced that the public has subscribed £33,000 
towards the purchase of the Codex Sinaiticus : doubtless the £50,000 
will be completed : whether the public will relieve the Treasury of any 
part of the burden of the other {50,000 remains to be seen. Should the 
public raise the whole £100,000 nobody will have any grounds for com- 
plaint. There has been a good deal of public, and private, comment on 
Mr. Huxley’s article in our last number, notably an article in the Guardian. 
Our learned and venerable contemporary asks : “Would Mr. Huxley 
seriously contend that multitudes of original museum pieces now at 
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Bloomsbury, or pictures in the National Gallery, should be replaced even 
by adequate copies ? ” That sentenceseems to imply that the Codex has been 
acquired primarily as a specimen of calligraphy : if it does not imply that 
it 1s irrelevant : and I am quite sure that the vicars who are appealing to 
their congregations for subscriptions are not doing it on the basis of the 
aesthetic interest of the Codex. It is being treated as a theological source : 
and I find it quite impossible to suppose that the few conceivable emenda- 
tions which may derive from it (and it was photographed long ago) will 
make the slightest difference to Christian theology or the appeal of Christ. 
It was written as long after Christ as we are after Cromwell : it is first and 
foremost a museum piece. And, considering the way in which our Govern- 
ment starves our Museums and National Galleries, not to mention our 
living art, I still think it preposterous that £50,000 of tax-payers’ money 
should have been guaranteed towards the purchase, from the Bolsheviks, 
of this noble piece of long-familiar calligraphy. They say that if we hadn’t 
paid the £100,000 certain Americans would have paid more. Why not ? New 
York is not inaccessible to Biblical students. The fact is that the State, in 
this one particular regard, has had a sudden access of collectors’ mania. 


The Walpole Society 


HE Exhibition of British Art at the Royal Academy may, one hopes, 

attract attention to the activities of the Walpole Society, whose object it 
is to persuade the British people to take an interest in the artistic achieve- 
ments of their own ancestors. Nobody else will : except in America the show 
of British Art in public galleries is ludicrously inadequate : which is not 
surprising, considering that British Art Critics have, for generations, 
preferred the humblest Italian Primitive or the latest and most chic 
dealers’ painter from Paris to our own painters. It is called the Walpole 
Society because of Horace Walpole, who catalogued English painters and 
wrote the most pertinent sentence: “‘ ‘This country, which does not 
always err in vaunting its own productions.” We boast about our trade 
and the red patches on the map ; but we are quite willing to suppose that 
the French have had a better “‘ school ” of painting than ourselves (which 
they have not), and we are only just beginning to realise that, when we 
followed the impulses of our own melodic nature, we had, from John of 
Dunstable and Byrd and the Elizabethan songwriters, from them through 
Lawes to Purcell, and from Purcell through Arne a succession of admirable 
composers whose works will survive when the stunts of the moment are 
forgotten. The Walpole Society was founded in 1911, and has published 
annual volumes ever since. The volumes are not exclusively devoted to 
painting : sculpture, etching, weaving, illumination, wood-carving, glass- 
painting, and all the other arts come within its purview, and its volumes 
have also contained a good deal of information of a historical character. The 
latest enterprise of the Society is the editing of the manuscript note-books 
of George Vertue, the antiquary. The subscription is a guinea a year, and 
the Treasurer is Mr. J. W. Goodson, King’s College, Cambridge. 
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The Claims of British Art 


UR readers are earnestly urged to join the Society. Even the author- 
Ojities at Burlington House, magnificent as is the show that they have pro- 
duced, have not disclosed much intimate knowledge of the history of British 
Art. Far be it from me to look a gift-horse in the mouth : I saw there some 
magnificent things of which I had never heard, and some which I thought 
most certainly would have been in the National Gallery, if its controllers had 
not beensosnobbishly concernediwith the lesser Dutch and the lesser Italians. 
But the show is not arranged chronologically, and has not been thought 
of in terms of a full historical representation. Its chief glories are scores 
of pictures (not all good, epsecially the Turners) by a few acknowledged 
masters ; and a great many of our lesser masters are not represented at all. 
A large accession of members to the Walpole Society may recall public 
attention to our native work, and ultimately influence art critics (Mr. Frank 
Rutter is amongst the honourable exceptions), dealers, and gallery- 
directors, who have for a long time, had the sort of mentality which has 
led the English dancer, Miss Jones, to call herself Mdlle. Ivanovna, and 
the English singer, Mr. Wilkins, to call himself Signor Vilchini. 


A Book about Books 

PASSING mention we must make of a most erudite work produced by 

Mr. I. A. Williams, for many years the author of our Bibliographical 
Notes. The book is entitled “‘ Points in Eighteenth Century Verse ”’: it is 
limited to 500 copies : it costs a guinea: and it appears in the “ Biblio- 
graphia ”’ series which Mr. Michael Sadleir edits and Messrs. Constable 
publish. The book is chiefly concerned with bibliographical matters, 
pagination, errata, and all that : but the author cannot help his love of 
beauty and the curious peeping frequently out. A fairly full catalogue of 
eighteenth-century books of verse is given, and the volume must be 
indispensible to all collectors of poems of the period. These, incidentally, 
must steadily increase, if only because the first editions and rarities of the 
preceding centuries have now become so expensive, most of them having 
found their way into public libraries or the great collections. 


Sir Edward Elgar 
AB is with great regret that we hear of the death of Sir Edward Elgar,O.M. 
For many years he has been the outstanding figure among English 
composers, as far as both the general public and the continent is concerned. 
His early works such as the Salut d’Amour and the Pomp and Circumstances 
Marches gained instant popular recognition from his obvious ability to 
write good tunes ; even his lighter tunes carried a sincerity which redeemed 
them from triviality. But it was with the Enigma Variations that England 
and the Continent realised that there was at long last a first-rate English 
composer. T'he Dream of Gerontius and the Apostles showed his deep and 
sincere religious mysticism and have been widely performed ; the violin 


and violoncello concertos have been played by the finest artists of many 
nationalities. 
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It was perhaps owing to the period in which he lived that his work does 
not always appeal to the youth of the present day. He worked at the end 
of the “ inflation period ” of music, when music to find a hearing had to 
be “‘ grand’; and he was content to mould the forms of nineteenth- 
century German music to his individuality, rather than to strike out a line 
of his own in harmony or economy of material. In his latest works there 
were evidences that the newer trends of music had not left him unmoved ; 
and it is interesting to speculate on the possibilities of the symphony which 
he unfortunately left unfinished. But there is, we believe, little doubt that 
Elgar’s future fame will rest on his early masterpieces rather than on his 
symphonies and concertos. 

As he came at the end of a period rather than the beginning of a new, 
his influence on the younger composers has been negligible, and con- 
sequently he leaves no musical successors. 

In his private life he was a typical Englishman of great charm, and will 
be mourned by all who knew him. 


J. C. SQUIRE 
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DEMOLITION OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND, JULY, 1925, SHOWING 
THE FAMOUS ROTUNDA ROOM 
Woodcut by A. E. BERBANK 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


HE Royal Institute of British Architects announce that His Majesty the 

King has approved the award of the Royal Gold Medal to Mr. Henry 

Vaughan Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A., in recognition of the merit of his work 

as an architect. The medal will be presented at a General Meeting of the 
Royal Institute on Monday, 9th April, 1934, at 8.30 p.m. 


@ a a 


R. Frederick Muller of the new firm of Frederick Muller, Ltd., with Mr. 
Alfred E. Taylor supervising the production of its books, will be glad to consider 
any manuscripts that are sent to him. The firm intends to publish “ good books in 
every field of literature.” The address is 29 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C.:. 


@ @ y] 


Messrs. Hutchinson and Co., 34 Paternoster Row, E.C.4, are interested in manu- 
scripts of schoolboy’s and schoolgirl’s stories, and all types of children’s stories and 
poems, for their new Children’s Book Department. Manuscripts should be addressed 
to that department. 


og 7) a 


N March 2nd, Part I (French—English) of Messrs. Harrap’s Standard French 

and English Dictionary will be published. Bound with buckram, the price for 
this nine hundred word volume is 42s. ; in half morocco, 63s. Part II (English— 
French) to contain some twelve hundred pages, priced at 63s. buckram, and 84s. 
half morocco, will be ready in 1935. The dictionary, which is the result of fifteen 
years work, is edited by Mr. J. E. Mansion. 


2) a a 


E have received The English Catalogue of Books for 1933. This useful reference 

work gives alphabetically the author, title, subject, date and publisher of 
over 15,000 books. It can be obtained from The Publishers’ Circular, Ltd., 56-58 
Whitcomb Street, London, W.C.2. The price is 15s. 


a ag a 


he Committee tor the Exhibition of Cotswold Art and Craftsmanship (President : 

Mr. F. L. Griggs, R.A., R.E., Hon. A.R.I.B.A.) announce that the results of 
their 1933 Exhibition were an improvement over those of the previous year. Mr. Paul 
Woodroffe is Chairman, Mr. A. B. R. Fairclough Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Committee for the 1934 Exhibitition, which will be held in August. 
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POETRY 
SEVEN POEMS 


. I 
[ise say that Love is blind, and it may be 


That in the one I love no fault I see, 
But when we meet I see that all the world 
Breaks into beauty, like a flag unfurled. 


ae 


TRANGE that so little of your steadfast mind 
Ss pioneering spirit should have cast 

A spell on blood that in our mingled past 
By force or favour must have served to bind 
The victor to the vanquished, and unkind 
Was Fate which early stole our heritage 
And sent your sons to fill a wider stage 
Under the Eagles, leaving us behind. 
The barren hills which we lacked power to scale 
Made boyish daring fade into a dream 
Of unexampled courage, and our wail 
Of impotent regret could not redeem 
The timid ignorance that kept our race 
Blind to adventure’s gay and reckless face. 


III 


F in the chill strange light before the dawn 
[sn unsubstantial ghosts of Roman power 
Should find themselves by dim remembrance drawn — 
To linger by the road until an hour 
That brings swift noisy traffic to devour 
The long straight miles, perhaps some law decrees 
That still their steadfast vision only sees 
The road they knew. There in the distance tower 
The sandstone waiis that rule the Border land, 
While rising dust upon the tranquil air 
Hides trotting horses from the eager stare 
Of Britons standing in a huddled band 
As Roman troopers clatter down the way 
Remade by fellow ghosts for one short day. 
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HEN drifting rain against the torch’s flare 
Showed bright and clear in little points of light, 
Cool on the soft warm darkness of the night, 
And moss and ferns spread gently on the air 
Their damp and earthy fragrance, did the glare 
Thrown red upon your gleaming arms, shine bright 
On watching eyes and huddled forms whom fright 
Held captive in the rocks that hid their lair ? 
The scrape and clatter of your iron shod feet 
Struck loud on silence whose obscurity 
Hung menacing above the measured beat 
Of cohorts marching to security 
Where some small fort made safety in the land, 
And Roman Gods the powers of darkness banned. 


V 


O few faint traces of you linger here— 
Only the long straight road above the vale 
Beside the steel grey solitary mere 
Where mating gulls send up their screaming wail. 
O ruling race, your power could not avail 
Against the Elementals ; year by year 
Their secret voices speaking on the gale 
Mocked your pretensions still to domineer 
Over a land that knows no rule but theirs 
And in her beauty stands inviolate. 
So we, for ever now unthinking heirs 
Of all you left us, know remembrance fails 
Before the strength that could annihilate 
The Roman Empire on the face of Wales. 


VI 
W wx: driving rain your gleaming helmets dimmed 


And driving rain the dreary view obscured 
From some small fort whose rough grey walls secured 
Your province here, then shy wild figures limned 
Ghost-like against the mist that softly rimmed 
The only world they knew, were slowly lured 
To stumbling tales of hardships long endured 
While in the fire-light glowing wine-cups brimmed. 
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So now we find that not the proud display 
Of martial power immortalized you here, 
But words that speak of comfort every day 
Transposed to ruder speech, still persevere, 
And hold remembrance in this barren land 
Of all your ways that we could understand. 


Vil 


NSHRINED within a name you never knew, 
xe: memory has lingered down the years, 
A legendary ghost, too slight for fears, 

Asleep where ravens croak and buzzards mew. 
Son of Rome’s power, the gun teams’ slow review 
Must break your rest by striking loud on ears 
Deaf since the day your fellow pioneers 

Their outpost here abandoned, and withdrew 

To land where sun against the mist prevails 
Leaving one lonely soldier still to keep 

The Legion’s pass into the heart of Wales. 

This savage land where once the Eagles gleamed 
Held nothing then to rouse you from your sleep 
Till past your grave the English soldiers streamed. 


SYBIL WYNNE-JONES 


THREE POEMS 
The Day Begun 


EN on their way to work ; 

M =: shadows still unwithered 
by the relentless sun ; 

All things still possible, 

unhampered by the details 
of accomplishment ; 
Nothing, as yet, left irretrievably 
undone. 
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With Evening 


| ITH evening there flows in a great composure 
Filling this shallow earthen bowl abrim, 
Until the low hills forming the enclosure 


Are hidden : and the day’s thanksgiving hymn 
Floats up and out and on beyond their keeping. 


I hear the murmur of dusk’s weir afoam ! 
Or, is it the sound of the tired world sleeping, 
Restless beneath its dream of the day to come. 


Pale Moon 


T cannot be that the pale moon 
[z= always been alone, 
She must have had a lover once 
In likeness of her own 
Who in some dear, dim year ago 
Walked nightly at her side, 
Or why should she be pining so 
Had not a lover died ? 
Or why should she be shining so 
With all a loved-one’s pride ! 
MARK TAIT 


TWO POEMS 


Lines on a proposed Scheme for a 
Speed-track on the Wash’ 


or 
Time’s Confusions 


PEED up ! The row is spread across the marsh, 
Geen north to south and east above the reed : 

Rasping hell-racket, and gears grating harsh. 
Some fool has won a bet, or beat a speed. 


* This scheme was abandoned owing to the force and speed of the tides. 
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Here lately when the tide was on the turn, 

Serious on stilts stood piper and the hern, 

And by blue winding channels with grave look Des 

Aquiline sea-gulls walked the sands, disputed lands of William’: 
‘Domesday Book, 

Where, exquisite below sea-fluttered shade 

Of sea-lit tombs, the bright esquires are laid. 


And here by channels went the sailing-ships, 
Their whole hulls hidden by the sandy slips, 
They—lighted swans at river-mouth—pass on, 
Instruct a sunset to another swan. 


Here, who shall know ? That mizzen mast may be 
A mirage, or a stake struck in the sea 

Where perch the gulls ; and on the Norfolk strand 
Out over water and the waste of sand 

The trees are like the ships, but sail the sky, 
Contract upon the sight and cheat the eye ; 

A galleon is an oak in air, until 

She’s but a yawl sailing a salting still. 


They’ll drive the piles deep down, and grind upon 
The bones of mules and baggage of King John, 
Strike cylinders in muddy royalty, chain 


_ The influence of tides, again, again 


Hold up the punctual arteries of the sea. 

And bungalows like eczemas shall be ; 

Unlike the nests of those wise warblers built 

So slightly above tide beside the silt, 

With sedge and coloured wools, where the hens breed 
In early nests upon the older reed. 


Speed up the scheme, the work will soon proceed : 
Parades be guarded at the neap tide-mouth 

By girders stretching to the north and south, 

By reinforced concrete, and with steps that rise 
To stadiums fitted for a Roman’s eyes. 

Great chains shall grapple oak roots under sea. 
Stop motorists, stop ! here is your pig-wash tea, 
Namby pamby under the terrace bunting. 


Here in high silver hats the kings went hunting 
Made codes of law under a mulberry tree. 
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Crowd, have no fear, but go and park your cars, 
‘Taking your pleasures when the tide is low, 

_ In large unlicensed ‘ Teas ’ called ‘ Cheerio ’ ! 
While gramophones belch rag-time to the stars. 


In vain the North Sea will assail the glutton 
Complacent with Gentleman’s Relish and dead mutton, 
In vain the torrents of the tide will sway 
Breaking their beauty upon this gourmét. 
The beef has got it ! 

North Sea, get thee back, 
This summer storm of loveliness and wrack ! 


Not then again in trust of ships they keep 
The fishermen will pass when you’re asleep, 
The husbands of the waiting earth, and suitors of the deep. 


Never again from Boston Stump they’! pass 
Out to the sea as sheep go out to grass, 

And come again in late unsure returns 

With catch of mackerel off the Dogger Bank, 
In lamp-lit oil-cloth up the saltings rank, 
Guided to anchor where church beacon burns, 
To fluted evensong beside the sea, 

To wrecks laid on their sides along the quay. 


But now the tide stands up, tangle of foam 

Tall as a cliff to drive even vessels home, 
Eventual, gradual, wall upon wall so even, 
Mirrors of foam holding the face of heaven 

To the light of the west. Now, only winged bands 
Alight and dancing prance about the sands, 

In elegant minuet no longer single, 

But partners to delicate shadows on the shingle. 


* * *% * * 


The inland villages of this brackish bay 

Our fathers made, 

Redeeming marsh with mills and dykes, and poplar trees 
for shade ; 

And sighed maybe at evening of the day : 

‘By many centuries are the isles redeemed ; 

To labour is to pray ’ . 


Masters of progress, have I died or dreamed ? 
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Down water-ways our forebears called the lode, 

Scream motor-boats, and on the tall dyke road 

Above some rosy corner-flower of tide 

Red motor buses crash from side to side. 

The fifteenth century hamlet is a town, 

The opium-poppy farm is sagging down, 

And squat Peat Mill where women till, upon their knees, 
the woad. 


The traffic problem in East Angha. 


But pass the ribbon first, and make a name ! 
For aimless speed’s itself sufficient aim ! 


So speed the engines up! Betting’s begun ! 
Vibration will wreck Abbeys ere you’ve done, 
Windows of Crowland, where in place of glass 

Are framed the coloured dawns ; and sea-birds pass 
Easily in and over the altars bare. 

Then shatter the village fane, 

And bare-foot roads of pilgrims !| Speed again ! 
Shake the pale shrines on marshes of the seas 

No longer built with hands, 

But kept by memories 

That serve like moving lights of priests the altars of these lands 
The inmost jewels, sweet waxes tapering true, 

The shrine at Walsingham Erasmus knew. 


Dawn at Ely 


EVOLVE the wheel, I’ll dream the centuries backward 
Rie in the island meadow. 
Though now upon the masonry of her masts 
Glancing of gulls and feathery lights are shed, 
A curtain of the mist still overcasts 
Her mighty hulk, leaving her hull in shadow. 


She stirs not yet. Beneath her luminous heaven 
Bird-sprinkled from the sea, I’ll sleep once more. 
Her chorals and her altars once were dear, 

Her ships and cargoes have departed here, 
Coming no longer to the cross and shore. 
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Autumn tides, bring the sails home again ! 
Till the ships come back to Ely, and saints and kings 
Sail singing All Souls’ in across the fen ! 


Now dawn wind stirs her tackle, outward bound 

She tugs impatient on the Ely quay, 

The meres begin to murmur, well she knows the sound 

Of the fluting of the lodes when they rise above the roads, 
When the marsh begins to drum, and the fen begins to hum, 
She strains on Ely moorings, here’s the sea ! 


The flood is out, the dyke is now a race, 

The water rises and the sedges whine, 
Unanchored sail the wind-mills, 

Rude, rudderless, apace. 

The fen’s agog with coloured craft, 

And the wide heavens shine. 

The fenland churches, small cathedrals, shift 
Among the boats, three-deckers turned ; and when 
The smaller craft are chapels and adrift, 

She’ll lead her fellow ships across the fen. 


The flood is out, merry with singing men 

With beaked and lighted boats upon a tide, 
Lively with coracles with crews of eight, 

In red and silver rowing either side, 

Where silver-strung swept harps above the spate 
Calm the great heaven and fen at eventide. 

So that the fen mirrored in light of even 

Sends back her Abbeys and her ships to heaven. 


Now change her Palace roses into blood, 
Radiates the Grail on waters that were lands, 
Alan of Walsingham rises from the flood, 
Smiles with his eyes and blesses with his hands. 


Arise, thou North Sea thumping from afar ! 
For, turned a tall wind-jammer, Ely stirs 
Dipping towards the East where rose her star. 
The Holy Land of Walsingham is hers. 


DOROTHY WELLESLEY 
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By L. A. G. STRONG 


REE for a moment from the demands of conversation, the 

missionary bent over his food, glancing under his thick black 

eyebrows round the table. The company puzzled him sorely. 

Easy, self-contained, a special kind of community new to his 
experience, they were all obviously on the best of terms with one another. 
All, men and women alike, called one another by their Christian names. 
Their camaraderie was obviously not assumed for his benefit. And yet— 
he could swear it—there was something wrong. 

Tucking his blue jowl down upon his collar, attacking his food almost 
angrily, he brooded in smouldering dissatisfaction. Such a nature as his 
did not admit perplexity. Blunt, quick decisions were more in his line. 
His intuition, sharpened by years of exile in a diocese as big as Britain, 
made him as quick to detect ‘“‘ anything fishy ” (so he termed it) as if it 
were a bad smell actually present to his nostrils. He detected something 
now ; but this community did not answer to the laws of the cruder people 
to whom he was accustomed. He could not identify the something. And, 
characteristically, he hated to be baffled, even for a moment. 

St. Patrick’s, the fashionable boys’ preparatory school, had long been 
interested in the African diocese of Lebassa, for the good reason that one 
of its many distinguished sons had been the first bishop. Accordingly, it 
devoted one of its three annual offertories to maintain the good work, and 
there was an understanding that, whenever possible, any missionary who 
was home on leave should visit the school and give the boys a talk. Thus 
it came about that the Reverend Septimus Flanagan found himself an 
incongruous week-end guest in a microcosm he laboured stubbornly to 
understand. 

Of the success of his visit there could be no doubt. Devoid of self- 
consciousness, and therefore entirely sure of his welcome, he had gone at 
once among the boys, and had been received with delight. He had played 
with them, sat in all their rooms, taken tea with them in the dining hall, at 
their passionate request ; admired their treasures, exhibited his own, gone 
the round of the dormitories. . . . There had been no supervision duty for 
the men that week-end : the missionary had been everywhere. His address 
in chapel was heard with an almost fanatic attention, the boys keeping still 
as mice : and well they might, for the missionary, thick-set, black-avised, 
magnetic, with his rasping bass voice and his expressive gestures, made 
the teeming, sweating black world of Lebassa live before their eyes. 

It was significant, too, that the entire staff was present at the service. 
His success was no less marked with them. Even if the headmaster 
occasionally bit his thin lips at his guest’s blunt freedom of speech—for 
Flanagan discussed life in the tropics, both black and white, without 
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mincing his words—the rest were delighted. Yet, here he was, at dinner 
on Sunday evening, his visit almost at an end, no nearer the solution of all 
that puzzled him. 

From the staff he picked out three as especially interesting. The head- 
master, Laurence, he dismissed as a formalist and a prig, but the head- 
master’s wife claimed his full attention. Cynthia Laurence was some nine 
or ten years younger than her husband, a live, dark, creature, graceful in 
her movements, and yet coltish, almost like a young girl. She could not be 
less than twenty-eight, he decided. She had a straight nose, usually 
wrinkled in laughter: and there emanated from her an aura so friendly 
that all in her neighbourhood were set at their ease. The men were on 
affectionate terms with her ; yet the other women did not seem to mind 
being outshone, nor could Flanagan’s jealous glance detect in her manner 
the faintest particularity for any one man present. He felt her personality, 
her mystery, and resented its careless ehallenees She was a woman to 
whom one could say anything : there was an absolute candour and fear- 
lessness in her face, and she had a real sense of spiritual values. He could 
read all that, yet he knew, angrily, that the values were not his values. He 
would have liked to rate her, to shake her by the shoulders : for there was 
something wrong, somewhere. It was one of Flanagan’s difficulties, and 
part of his strength as well, that for all his overbearing, physical assurance, 
his robust dogmatism, he was compelled always to recognise the strength 
and integrity of another human spirit, and, however unwillingly, to respect 
it. Plunged into this community of St. Patrick’s, he marvelled to find in it 
so much significance : very much as an athlete, whose muscles are kept at 
full pitch by constant discipline, marvels to find strength in someone who 
does not appear to have anything like the same opportunities for developing 
it. 

Beside Cynthia Laurence, the other women seemed negligible : but he 
made a mental reservation in favour of one, Violet Leadbeater, a young, 
handsome girl in whom he divined something hidden beneath a con- 
ventionally schooled exterior. 

From the men his trained eye picked out two. These were Violet Lead- 
beater’s husband, whom all addressed as Derek, and a dark-haired athlete 
they called Ian, whose surname the missionary had not caught. The 
athlete was superficially a good example of his kind, but Flanagan, watch- 
ing him eat, felt a constraint beneath his manner. Some resentment, or 
jealousy, he felt, was working in the slow nature, doing damage to feelings 
that with difficulty rose to consciousness—let alone expression. But it 
was Leadbeater who really held him. This man was obviously no mere 
schoolmaster. Thin, graceful, his hair greying at the temples, in manner 
as animated as the youngest in the room, he dominated the company 
without effort. Of them all, he alone treated the missionary as a normal 
human being, not as a dynamic interruption from a larger world. Even 
when the guest was at his most truculent, Leadbeater was undisturbed. 
He asked searching, but perfectly friendly questions, and the missionary 
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had to admit that his knowledge of savage life was considerable. The 
whole of St. Patrick’s hero-worshipped Leadbeater. Flanagan had seen 
this before he had been in the place an hour, and had been at once moved to’ 
challenge his supremacy ; but on each assault he had been held by a per- 
sonality as light and as strong as steel. Leadbeater felt the antagonism— 
he could not but feel it; but he gave not the slightest sign, treating the 
missionary with a charming, host-to-guest deference. Putting him in his 
place, in fact. Most galling of all to Flanagan was the realisation that the 
other men really liked and respected Leadbeater. It was maddening, for 
he could stake his immortal soul that there was something amiss with 
them all, something which, once he could discover it, would put him, 
Flanagan, in a position of undisputed mastery. if 

All these thoughts ran now as an undercurrent in the missionary’s 
mind. The table was being cleared for coffee, and they were talking once 
more of life in the tropics. 

“ Tell me, Mr. Flanagan,” one of the men asked, ‘‘ What do you think 
is the worst enemy of the white man, out there ? ” 

Flanagan seemed to deliberate before replying. 

“ Isolation,” he pronounced. “‘ Isolation from the main body of his 
kind. Unless he has the real stuff in him, isolation plays the devil with a man. 
Or with a community either, for that matter,” he added, suddenly, jutting 
out his chin. 

“A community ? ”’ Cynthia Laurence raised her eyes. “‘ But don’t the 
members of a community protect each other ? I mean, isn’t each a check 
upon the rest ? In a community it’s not as if a man had none of his own 
kind to watch him ! ” 

“Oh, of course, in a sense that’s true. A man in a white community 
isn’t so likely to make a beast of himself with drink, or go with native 
women. Even so, a community has its own way of deteriorating.” 

“‘ How, precisely ? ” : 

“'The members become too conscious of one another, and start exploit- 
ing oe personal relationships. ‘The men and women, I mean.” 

66 see.” 

sage a shot in the right direction, anyhow, he thought to himself 
grimly. 

There was a short silence. Leadbeater broke it. 

“Sort of spiritual inbreeding, eh ?” he said lightly, taking an almond 
from a little silver dish. 

Flanagan looked over heavily at him. Before he could make sufficient 
of Leadbeater’s observation to comment on it, someone led the talk to the 
subject of witch doctors. 

“Yes, yes.” The women caught up the cry. “ Tell us about them, Mr. 
Flanagan.” 

The missionary smiled. When he did that, his face lit up with a sudden 
candour. 

“What am I to tell you about them ? ” 
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“Oh, everything, anything. How they find out who has committed a 
crime. Black magic. Anything you know.” 

“A tall order, Mrs. Leadbeater. I hardly know where to begin.” 

“* Do you come across them much ? ” 

The headmaster’s precise voice broke in from the head of the table. 

** Not so much as I used to. I met them a good deal when I first went out. 


_ You see, I was akind of rival. If anyone important fell sick, I was called in 


as well.” 

“* Elijah and the prophets of Baal,” observed Leadbeater. 

Flanagan grinned. 

““T generally won at that game. Quinine and iodine are good magic. 
There are other things, though.” 

“ Aren’t they very clever at finding out who has done wrong? Don’t 
they give the men rice to chew, or something ? ” 

Leadbeater turned to his wife. 

“ That’s pure funk. You don’t have to go as far as Lebassa for that kind 
of trick. They practise that in Mr. Flanagan’s own country.” 

* What do you mean ? ” 

The missionary’s head shot round suspiciously. 

““ My uncle was an Irishman,” said Leadbeater. “‘ Many’s the story he 
told me of the old parish priest down his way.” He chuckled. “ Once the 
old fellow wanted to find out who had done something—-set fire to a rick, 
or maimed a cow—lI forget what. Anyway, he gave out from the altar 
that if any man stayed away from chapel the next Sunday he’d take the 
absence as a confession of guilt. Accordingly, next Sunday every man jack 
of them was in the chapel—not one away. The old priest, in a voice of 
thunder, adjured the guilty man to stand up. No one moved. ‘I give you 
one last chance,’ he said. ‘ Stand up and confess.’ Still no move. ‘ Ve 
well,’ he said: and he went over to the pulpit and took out a half-bric 
he had there, wrapped up in a cloth. 

““ * Now,’ he said, ‘ I’m going to shut my eyes, and fling this brick in 
amongst yez. The Lord will guide it to the guilty man.’ He shut his eyes, 
called out a sounding prayer in Latin, and swung the brick. * Hold hard, 
hold hard, yer Reverence, for the love o’ God!’ And a poor wretch came 
grovelling and slobbering out into the aisle, and fell on his face. 

“‘ What’s that but witch doctoring ? Eh, Mr. Flanagan ? ” 

The missionary made no reply. He did not look too well pleased. _ 

“ But, Derek,” cried the girl. “‘ It’s so unfair. He’d have flung the brick, 
and whoever it hit would be taken to be the guilty one, whether he’d done 
the thing or not.” q 

“ Precisely.” Leadbeater made an exquisite gesture with his hands. 
“The priesthood must never be wrong. Isn’t it so, Mr. Flanagan ?” 

Flanagan smiled sourly. ; 

“'That’s as may be,” he replied, “‘ but the technique of the Lebassa 
witch doctors is not quite so elementary.” 

“‘ You mean there is something intrinsic in it, beyond crude psychology?” 


2c* 
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*¢ I¥ do.” 

‘Do you care to enlighten us ? ” 

The missionary seemed to struggle with himself. 

“A great deal of their craft depends upon psychology, as you say. Yet 
in certain ways.it looks as if they were ahead of us. As if they possessed, — 
shall we say, a skill in manipulating psychological phenomena, which we — 
do not possess.” 

Leadbeater leaned forward. “I take it that you refer to some form of 
control over inanimate objects ? ” 

The other man’s jaw dropped. 

“You know something about it ? ”’ he ejaculated. 

“I have studied the subject a little.”” Leadbeater worked hard to keep a 
smile of satisfaction from his face. : 
“ Derek—Mr. Leadbeater—has studied all sorts of psychic phenomena,” 
broke in Cynthia Laurence. ‘‘ He worked under Sir Oliver Lodge and 
Professor McDougall: and he learned a great deal in India. Didn’t you, 

Derek ?” 

“ A little,”’ replied Leadbeater with affected modesty. “ But don’t let’s 
bother about me. We want to hear what Mr. Flanagan is going to tell us.” 

Flanagan swallowed. 

** Well, yes, I must admit I had in mind their way of making certain 
crude apparatus seem to help them in their work. For example, they have 
one favourite way of picking out the guilty man. They make the suspects 
sit in a ring with one gap in it. In the middle of the ring they put a table, 
or a drum, or a stretched hide, and on it they lay a little stick, with its end 
pointing to the gap in the ring. All the suspects have to put their hands on 
the skin. Then the witch doctor performs some sort of incantation ; and 
presently the stick will move, of its own accord, and point to one of the 
men.” 

“* Like planchette, in fact.” 

“‘ On the same principle.” 

‘But that’s not a psychological phenomenon,” put in Leadbeater. 
“It doesn’t depend on the minds of the poor devils in the ring. Either 
it’s a fluke, or else the witch doctor makes it point where he pleases. 
I can sometimes make a pencil move myself, in similar circumstances. 
It’s a trick. I learned it in Calcutta.” 

“I wonder.” The missionary’s jowl stuck out at him in challenge. 
“Oh, I don’t doubt your powers,” he added, waving a hand covered with 
coarse black hairs. “I only doubt your explanation in this particular 
case.” He raised his chin half an inch higher. ‘‘ Are you familiar—since 
you seem to know so much—are you familiar with any of their apparatus ? ” 

“* Not your sort, I dare say. Describe it to us.” 

_ “I can do better than describe it,” said Flanagan slowly. “‘ I can show 
it to you, if it really interests you so much.” 

“ What—have you really some of their things with you ? ” 

“ In my bag—upstairs. If Mrs. Laurence will excuse me for a moment ?” 
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Within a couple of minutes he was back, breathing strongly through his 
nose after the stairs. 

_ Here.” He uncovered a little wooden box, with a carved lid. Opening 
it, he showed the interested company a small stand, upon which was a 
needle with a pointer at the top—for all the world like a compass. 

“This is one of them.” 

“That ?” Cynthia’s voice was incredulous. ‘‘ What on earth do they 
use that for? ” 

The missionary hesitated, looking at her under his thick brows. Once 
again he thrust his jaw forward. 

“They use this,” he said deliberately, “to detect adulterers. The 
suspected persons are made to sit in a ring, as I explained just now. The 
pointer is released—so ” (he detached a tiny wooden hook), “‘ the needle 
noses round, and finally points out the guilty party.” 

Then Cynthia laughed. 

“‘ How too intimidating,” she said. ‘‘ Won’t it do for any other mis- 
demeanours ? I mean, won’t it point out which of us tells lies, or cheats 
the customs ?”’ She looked round the table. “‘ It seems such a pity to 
have it here, and not to use it.”’ 

** Will it tell fortunes, perhaps ? ” suggested the athlete. 

Flanagan looked round upon them all. 

“I don’t know what it will do here,” he said. “ I only know what it is 
supposed to do out there.” 

“* Let’s try it, anyway. How do we work it ? ” 

“‘ I must say,” the headmaster broke in, his sense of propriety outraged. 
SReally . ... that iss)...” 

His wife silenced him with a glance of contemptuous amusement. 

** Do let us try it, Mr. Flanagan.” 

Taking their cue from her, the men began all to press for a demon- 
stration. 

““ Let’s see who cuts his morning bath, what ? ”’ 

*¢ T’d like to know who pinched the whisky from my cupboard, the other 
day. I’ll swear it was James.” 

“* Well, I’m damned ! There’s gratitude for you. Why, I—”’ 

** Do you really wish to make this experiment ? ” 

The missionary’s harsh voice startled them into silence, refusing to let 
them laugh the situation off. For a moment no one answered. 

“Come on,” said Leadbeater lightly, lifting a corner of the cloth. 
“‘ Let’s know the worst about each other.’ He looked up at Flanagan. 
“You want the cloth off, don’t you ?”’ 

Flanagan nodded. 

“It’s better, certainly.” 

Hastily, and with little outbursts of nervous laughter, the women 
helped to clear the table. 

‘* Where’s the gap to be, padre ? ” sla eae 

‘“‘ Anywhere you like. There—we’ll leave it pointing to that corner. 
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Now, ladies and gentlemen. Put your hands on the table, please—thumbs 
touching. Each of you put ut left little finger over the right little finger 
of the person next to you. So. That’s it. Now we’re away.” 

A dead silence followed, and the company gazed with fascinated eyes at 
the little pointer, which wobbled delicately upon its wire. His eyebrows 
raised, a smile on his face, the missionary watched it. Then, sharp on the 
silence, came the sound of a woman catching her breath ; for the needle 
was slowly, definitely beginning to swing round. Glancing sideways from 
narrowed eyes, Flanagan saw that it was moving in the direction of Lead- _ 
beater. He looked, and a thrill of something like admiration ran through 
him. Distinct, his face vivid with tension, like something seen just before — 
a thunderstorm, Leadbeater was staring at the needle. An electricity 
vibrated from him, a power of personality which made him the one figure 
in the room. It was evident that, with every muscle taut, with every atom 
of will he could exert, he was combating the accuser. And successfully— 
for a dozen pairs of staring eyes saw the pointer check—stop—shiver : 
hold for a second: then, slowly, unwillingly, resentfully go back the way 
it had come. 

Leadbeater’s eyes were gleaming like a snake’s. As the pointer receded, 
he bent forward after it, his teeth showing in a grin of triumph, the veins 
standing out on his forehead. Back and back he seemed to force the pointer, 
till it gave up all attempt to accuse him, wobbled sulkily—and then, as if 
taken by a happy idea, swung round and pointed to a mild youth in 
glasses on the opposite side of the table. 

The tension relieved, all burst into a shout of laughter. Simpson was a. 
byword among the staff for his punctiliousness ; but the laugh froze on 
their lips, for the young man turned a sickly white, and covered his face 
with his hands. ‘Then, before anyone could say a word, he pushed back his 
chair and ran from the room. 

“* Stop him!” cried Leadbeater. “‘ Call him back, the fool. Call him 
back ! I did that. It’s only a joke. I made the needle point at him.” 

* You didn’t.”” Flanagan faced him. ‘‘ You couldn’t.” ‘ 

“Oh, couldn’t I?” Leadbeater’s eyes gleamed recklessly. “I 
couldn’t, eh ? Very well. Watch, everybody.” Sitting back in his chair, 
his arms outstretched upon the table, he fixed his eyes. upon the pointer. 

‘“‘ Now then. Who’s to be the next victim ? Myself, let’s say. That’s 
only fair.” 

Again his face stiffened to the semblance of effort, but Flanagan, looking 
closely, knew that it was pretence. The pointer wobbled, and a murmur of 
amazement sounded as it swung on the wire and pointed to Leadbeater. 

“There you are ! What did I tell you ? Now—who’s next ? ” 

He looked almost gaily down the table. 

“You, Ian. You’re the sort of fellow any self-respecting witch doctor 
would be bound to have a go at.” 

““ Here—I say—”’ 

The startled athlete flushed, but his words tailed off into nothing, and 
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even Flanagan gasped to see the little wicked pointer move slowly round as 
if at Leadbeater’s bidding. There was something horrible about the snake- 
like head, that wobbled round and then stood fixed in motionless hostility. 

“There you are, ladies and gentlemen. A most obliging machine. All 
done by kindness ! ” 

He wrinkled his forehead, and looked round the table again. 

“ Now then. Just to show we’ve no prejudices—what about the ladies ? 
It’s no respecter of persons, you know : ask Mr. Flanagan.” 

“* Leadbeater—really ! This is past a joke! You...1I.... 

The headmaster half rose from his chair, spluttering in thin-lipped 
indignation. Flanagan’s eyes were fixed on the dark, live figure of Cynthia. 
A shade paler than usual, she stared fascinated at the little blunt piece of 
wood as it slowly veered and came to rest, pointing full into her bosom. 

“* Splendid ! ” 

Leadbeater’s cry drowned the outraged protests of Cynthia’s husband. 
The man was in the grip of a wild excitement. 

“Any more ? Walk up, walk up, ladies and gentlemen! Any more? 
What—only one, among all the ladies ? ” 

“* Leadbeater ! [insist |!” 

“'Tssh, man.” Leadbeater silenced him with a contemptuous gesture. 

There was a long pause. The snake-like head seemed loth to leave 
Cynthia. Then, as if reluctantly, it turned away, nosed about, and sought 
out Violet Leadbeater. The girl was staring at her husband as if she could 
not believe her senses. As the devilish little machine swung towards her, 
her eyes fell from his face, and squinted at the pointer. The effect of the 
sudden squint was more terrifying than any outburst. 

Leadbeater turned to Flanagan. His face was white and glistening with 
sweat. 

** Satisfied, padre ? Or shall we smell out some more ? ” 

The headmaster took his chance. 

“I think this nonsense has gone quite far enough,” he exclaimed. 
** It’s high time we changed the subject.” 

A minute later, Cynthia gave the signal, and all retired to the drawing- 
room. 


bP 


Conversation was feverishly general for a while, no one mentioning the 
business but the assistant matron, an ingenuous, fresh-faced girl, whose 
wondering efforts were snubbed without mercy. Consequently, it was not 
till the staff were about to say good-night and disperse that Leadbeater and 
Flanagan could draw aside into a corner. 

pe Welbia 

Leadbeater cocked an ironic eyebrow at the missionary. 

‘I congratulate you,” said Flanagan, with a sour smile. An unwilling 
admiration had risen in him. ‘‘ You got out of that very neatly.” 

Leadbeater spread his hands. 

“‘ Whatever else could I do ? I had just strength to force it once, and—” 
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“ You flatter yourself, man. It was a true bill,every time.” 

“Not with Simpson. That mild young fellow. I willed it in his direc- 
tion. I swear I did.” 

“Look how he acted. It wouldn’t have gone if there wasn’t good 
reason.” | 

“ We attract it to ourselves by our own consciousness of guilt. I suppose 
that is your theory ? ” 

“Ye can suppose what ye like.” Flanagan’s voice went back to the rough 
accent he had never quite outgrown. i 

“But, my dear man”—Leadbeater suddenly changed his tone— 
‘‘ whatever made you do it ? What good can it do? You simply mustn’t 
come barging into civilised communities like this.” 

“ Civilised communities ? ”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

** Give me the blacks, then.” 

“‘ You’re welcome to them. And I’m sure you do them a deal of good. 
What good do you think you can possibly have done by to-night’s work ? ” 

“‘T don’t care.” Flanagan’s jaw set obstinately. “I knew there was 
something rotten about you all. I—” 

‘You saw something you couldn’t imitate, something that roused your 
envy, and you wanted to smash it. Is that an altogether Christian pro- 
cedure ? I ask merely for information.” 

The missionary’s thicker sneer responded. 

“Your name for it was ‘ spiritual inbreeding,’ wasn’t it ? ” 

*“* Now you’re going to be coarse.” Leadbeater rose to his feet, with a 
charming smile. “ I’d better say good-night.” : 

All round the room the staff were rising from their chairs. 

““ One minute,” Flanagan called after him. 

c¢ Y es ? 99 

“Tell me : did you know about every one of them ? ”” 

The other man’s face changed. For a moment he did not answer. 

“* About all but one. I look forward to an interesting discussion on that 
subject almost immediately.” 

“ Almost immediately ? ” 

“When I join my wife. Good-night, padre.”’ 
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YOUTH 


By TRISTRAM BERESFORD, 


H, why couldn’t he do what he wanted ? Just get up, and dress 
and get out into the open air and the sunlight ? He would find 
a peaceful corner in the garden somewhere, with a book and a 
deckchair, yes, and be quite quiet. Not that seven days in bed 
had not been ample time for him to recover, seven days of utter boredom, 


- during which there had been no books, no visitors, no distraction. It 
| was the humiliation he loathed—having to submit to petting and pampering, 


tonic in the morning and bread and milk in the evening, and that old fool, 
Price. That was the worst of having a doctor among one’s relations : he 
assumed liberties which no ordinary man, called in casually, would ever 
dream of taking. All that rot about overdoing it ! Damn it, a fellow could 
play five sets of tennis without enlarging his heart ; but because one of 


- them had happened to be against Doctor Price, the man had been conceited 


enough to suggest that it had been too much. That had been the implication 
anyway. 

A confounded martinet, that was what he was ; and only a G-P. too, 
with a second-rate brain and a hearty bedside manner, calculated to inspire 
confidence. How was our Jonathan, this morning ? Quite recovered ? 
Well ! he’d soon see about that. Followed a perfunctory examination, then 
retreat—a couple of paces—mature consideration of pros and cons, pro- 
found searchings of heart . . . . Finally the usual verdict ; and the cons 
were once more triumphant. “ Better give yourself another twenty-four 
hours, old chap, will you ? ” ‘That had been the case again this morning. 
No good to protest, of course. ‘The man was as obstinate as a mule. 

And Jonathan had had hopes of this morning’s visit. Price had looked 
unusually mysterious. In the course of his cogitations, a new light had 
momentarily gleamed in his eyes—as if, of a sudden, it had dawned upon 
him that there were possible alternatives to ‘ trying another twenty-four 
hours.’ But the man was too artful for words. He had merely wagged his 
finger, and mouthed : “‘ Perhaps to-morrow, old son ” and that was all. 
To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow . . . . oh hell! 

Jonathan was in the act of wandering round the room, testing his 
strength, when his mother came in, ten minutes later. Mrs. Lawson was 


- a small homely woman, middle-aged, plain yet pleasant featured, and 


essentially maternal. Immensely active, she gave moreover the impression 
of great capability. At the moment, her son was her immediate care. She 
was distressed to find him so wilfully thoughtless : ; 
‘Oh Johnny,” she pleaded ; but respect as well as reproach was in her 
voice. She was very proud of him, of his successes and attainments, and 
always willing to excuse his carelessness and intolerance, —yes, even the 
priggishness and precocity she most dreaded, —on the score of his many 
fine qualities. When he had returned to bed, she approached him quietly, 
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tactfully, expecting an outburst. 

“Well, dear, I hope you won’t be annoyed .. .’ 

“‘- Yes, what is it? Doctor Price . . .?”’ 

“Yes. He wants you to take a rest ; a complete rest for a week, on a 
farm ; people:he knows, in Somerset.” 

In Somerset ! She might as well have said “‘ in Timbuktoo.” | 
“A farm? But...” In a flash, he understood. Here then was the 
explanation of that sudden illumination ; this, the attractive little idea 
that had lured Doctor Price from his professional composure, prompted 
a complacent smile, and that wily wag of the finger ; a week on a farm— 
the only conceivable alternative to slacking in bed ! Infernal old fool ! 

‘‘ Quite impossible for me to go, of course,” he said, with the object 
of gauging his mother’s convictions. “‘ I mean, I can’t miss that meeting 
of the Amateur Lit. Soc., next week. And then, I’ve got a date with 
Claudia—a dance ; besides, I must put in some work on Catullus before 
I go back. But he can’t have meant it, Price, I mean. The man’s just being 
fatuous on the face of it.” 

It transpired, however, that the fatuous Price was seriously set on the 
idea. And it had been an easy matter for him to bring professional persua- 
sion to bear on Jonathan’s parents. Together, they made a strong combi- 
nation—a coalition it was futile to resist. Even if he had been able, by 
sheer persistence, to alter the decision of mother and father, Jonathan 
knew that he must eventually fail against the stubbornness of Doctor 
Price. There was indeed nothing for it but to acquiesce ; though he did 
it with a bad grace, taking comfort in sarcastic repartee, and, as he proudly 
confessed to himself, making things generally, during his convalescence, 
pretty hot for the old people. For if, at eighteen, he was old for his years, 
and prematurely qualified whether in precocity and sophistication—he 
was an adept at cocktails—or in intellectual accomplishment, for the — 
society of the modern world, he still revealed, in more intimate circles - 
at home, the boyish personality he was at such pains to suppress. : 

Thus, ungraciously, and with infinite sarcasm, Jonathan gave way. | 
His parents received the censure with resignation, and an occasional show — 
of quiet good sense. It would mean mental and physical stagnation for seven — 
days—damn it! A barren existence in the company of fools, farmers, — 
whom he had never seen, of whom he knew nothing, except that they — 
would, inevitably, be fools. To which Mrs. Lawson would patiently reply, 
assuring him that Doctor Price knew what he was doing, and that he, 
Jonathan, would feel all the better for the rest. | 

But wasn’t it his heart, to do what he liked with ? Why must he always — 
do what other people thought best ? They couldn’t tell. Why couldn’t he - 
do what he wanted ? 


> 4 


He was met at Sleighton by farmer Pearson himself in the trap. The 
man wore gaiters and corduroys, and exhibited a bluff contempt for 
Jonathan’s faultless tweeds. Gentleman he was not, in the popularly © 
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accepted sense of the term. He had probably never worn a dinner jacket 
in his life, and had obviously no use for conventional formalities. For it 
was neither the weather, nor their mutual link, Doctor Price, that he 
discussed with his young guest, during the four mile drive to Oak Farm. 
Instead, he went into the ancestry of the cob in front of them, using a 
plain blunt English which told of the soil, and which, though spoken 
without accent, was as good as another language to Jonathan. 

They reached Oak Farm in time for supper at eight. It was a bold 
square Georgian house, ivy-covered, many windowed, and stood at the 
left of the entrance to the farm. But Pearson drove into the yard, and 
stopped at the back door. There, the whole family was gathered to receive 
the young man from town. Mrs. Pearson, who was introduced by her 
husband as “ mother,” a fair robust woman in the early forties, with 
features that would have looked somehow incomplete without the specta- 
cles she wore. Ellen, who was seventeen, and acting hostess (mother was 
so busy), Howard, a handsome youth, eighteen months younger, Mary, 
whose fourteenth birthday had been yesterday, Jim, Dick, and Charles. 
Jonathan was taken to his room. Ellen hoped he would find her bed 
comfortable ; and he learnt that he was to have her room: she would 
sleep with Mary while he was there. 

Left alone, he commended himself fitfully to the help of God. This, 
he promised himself, was worse than he had expected. He had not con- 
sidered the possibility of kids. He had come, fully expecting to be bored 
to distraction by Mr. and Mrs. Pearson ; he had not counted on being 

estered by children. And it was with many bitter reflections on the 
infernal capriciousness of Price and his parents that he went down the 
lamplit stairs to supper. 

It was a plain informal meal, in which bread and cheese figured as the 
rincipal item, and tea as the only beverage. Jonathan knew it would be 
ndian—the idea of drinking tea for supper !—and had to ask for water. 

Conversation centred almost entirely round plans for the morrow. Old 
Pearson, still in shabby corduroys, presided, and when he spoke everyone 
became obediently silent. All matters of dispute were referred to him, all 
decisions submitted for his approval. The younger children chattered in 
undertones. Ellen, Howard and Mary, whose unspoken duty it was to 
wait on the company, talked only intermittently. And Jonathan, having 
exhausted his store of commonplace topics on Mrs. Pearson, who was 
apparently unused to polite talk, fell into a sulky silence. If Claudia could 
have seen him, the Jonathan who was always so glib, so fluent, now 
moodily taciturn, his every attempt at clever discourse baffled by this 
plain simple woman. He was resentful, conscious of defeat. He was 
annoyed with Mrs. Pearson for her apathy, indignant with her husband 
for that dictatorial pose of his, which made conversation so infernally 
difficult ; and, as always, in moments of failure, inclined to hark back to 
that well-spring of all defectiveness, home, as the source of his present 
shame. 
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After supper, a bevy of wenches called on Mrs. Pearson, and shrieked 
farm and baby chat from sofa to stool. Finding their confidences intoler- — 
able, and slightly embarrassing, Jonathan left the parlour and went up 
to his room. Presently Ellen appeared. Would he like a bath ? It would © 
be best to have it now, because later on father used the bathroom. Very — 
well, she would turn on the water, and Mary would let him know when it~ 
was ready. “‘ We’re all going to bed, now,” she added, as if to clinch the 
matter, “‘ all except Daddy and Mummy. Goodnight ! ” 

“ Goodnight.” | 

Soon Mary called to him from outside : “‘ Jonathan, your bath’s ready.” 

*“‘ Oh thanks ! ”’—truculently. 

Damn it ! Because a kid had run a bath for you, she need not call you 
by your Christian name. | 


As he had foreseen, Jonathan was bored by the life at Oak Farm. Its 
simplicity, its monotony aroused his contempt. Nothing ever happened, 
as far as he could see. To-morrow would merely be a barren replica of 
today, for the programme of work changed as imperceptibly as the seasons. 
Indeed, he doubted if there was such an element as change or variety in 
a farm routine. Activities might alter as month merged into month, but 
each year was essentially a repetition of the last. It was a contemptible 
existence—a refuge from the realities of life. What did the Pearsons know 
of the vitality of society, of its ceaseless mutability, of the gay world of 
the towns, of the dancing and the dissipation, of the pleasure and dis- 
traction and amusement, and presumably the misery, —true components 
of the act of living ? Nothing ! And neither did they wish to know ! Secure, 
remote, they preferred to lead their smug and stolid lives, to pass eventually 
from one death to another. 

After the first day, the children, puzzled by his manner and fastidious- 
ness, were inclined to leave him alone. He was an alien to them, a person 
of strange tastes who could apparently find no joy in natural pleasures. 
He read funny books, and said curious things—never would they forget 
his conversation that first night at supper—he talked of going to cinemas 
and seeing shows ; and when they had said : “‘ Mary is acting in a play 
before you go ; it will be your last night,” he had merely frowned. No, 
emphatically he-was not one of them. 

Queer too that he should find things so dull. They never had a moment 
to think of boredom. And now that Mary had her rehearsals and Ellen a 
visitor, life was really quite strenuous. 

At first, Jonathan had looked to Ellen as the one figure in the family 
capable of providing him some relief. She had inherited less of her mother’s 
blunt directness than the others. She was more mature ; did not go about 
in a cotton shirt and shorts as Mary did ; and might be amenable to fun. 
No looks, of course—she was a poor substitute for Claudia—but it was a 
case of half a loaf or nothing, in this dull unleavened society. He had 
walked to the post with her one evening, had exalted the eccentricities 
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of his own life at home, had grown eloquent on the lethargy of her own ; 
he had quoted from Catullus, and, quite logically as he thought, attempted 
_to kiss her. But she had been suspicious, the little minx ; had evaded him 
angrily : “Is that the way you do things in your set ? ” she had asked. 
He might have been in earnest, the way she took it. The girl was no sport. 
Not that he regretted her refusal. That had merely shown her up as just 
another one of them. She was no more worthy of his attentions than they 
were. After all, it was her own look out. 

It was while he was reading over a letter to his parents, on the day 
before his departure, that the doubt arose in Jonathan’s mind. Possibly 
it had lurked there unsuspected all along—a shy, diquieting doubt, sternly 
repressed, yet watching for the moment when it should assert itself and 
take him unawares. He had had tea alone with Mary—old Pearson had 
not come in, and the others were shopping in Taunton—and she and 
Jonathan had chatted pleasantly, even without restraint. He had hardly 
noticed her before, except for that occasion on the first night, when she 
had called him by his Christian name. Only a kid, but she had looks, gentle 
lines, and health in her blue eyes. Character too, liveliness, and the pure 
laughter of the very young girl. He had found it impossible to be gruff 
with her. Conversation had been so easy. They had talked of silly things, 
of straw huts in the barn, and swimming, and Howard’s new gun. And 
she had asked him if he would come to her play that evening. It was an 
item in the harvest concert ; she had been rehearsing all the afternoon. 
And curiously he had said that he would. And Mary had said that he was 
not nearly as bad as Ellen made out, that he really was quite nice when he 
got away from his books and was sensible. Jonathan had thought of 
Claudia, had tried to imagine her talking as Mary talked, and wondered 
inconsequently whether the child used paint . . . 

As he re-read his letter, he paused. A phrase he had written before tea— 
it was one of many such phrases coined to convey the stupidity of the 
Pearsons—momentarily troubled him : “ the people are simply moribund ; 
it comes of living insipid lives.” Earlier in the afternoon, that expression 
had pleased him. It was concise. Now he was aware that it was only a 
half-truth. It had an unreal ring about it. But would his parents detect 
that ? 

Brusquely, he read on. He wasn’t going to change it now. Besides he did 
believe it. And yet, who knows if, had he not immediately sealed and 
stamped the letter, he might not somehow have altered that phrase ? He 
wondered, could one call Mary “‘ moribund ”’? 

That was a question he had no wish to consider. But even as it formed 
itself in his mind, he knew that its solution must be curiously vital. It 
was such a harmless question, and yet seemed charged with urgency. 
He supposed he could escape it, if he wished, by reading some Catullus, 
or by walking to the post, or by seeing Mary as she commonly was—not 
as she had been this afternoon, strangely animated after her long rehearsal. 
Evasively, he tried a Latin lyric. But he knew that he did not want to 
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escape, deep down. For it was as though all the unconscious forces within 
him had wonderfully been aroused, and surged up, in unison, to welcome 
the question as it came ; and that doubt, long suppressed, long ignored, - 
clamoured even now for satisfaction. As the evening wore on, 1t grew upon — 
him, fast, fast. It crept into his thoughts as he walked to the post ; it 
pervaded the dulcet lyric of Catullus with a strange wholesomeness that _ 
it had not possessed before ; it rang through his conversation at supper ; — 
it vibrated in his voice and occupied his mind. 

Throughout Mary’s play, he sat bemused. The rest of the concert had - 
been poor, saved only from dullness by a sweet anticipation of what was — 
to follow. Now, as he watched this crude burlesque, he was conscious — 
only of a desire to approve. He watched the girl’s every movement, as 
she paced to and fro on the stage, with the gleam of the make-shift foot- 
lights in her eyes. Moribund ? He marvelled that he could ever have: 
thought her that. She acted with such eagerness and such vivacity ; and 
seemed so utterly at home in this rough simple setting. He surrendered 
himself to an agony of apprehension lest she should forget her lines. But 
she never hesitated, playing her réle with unconscious art—the village 
maiden, who laughed and loved and pleaded and wept, only to laugh 
again when her love was crowned. 

That night, Jonathan was aware of a deep inward peace. And he knew 
that this was an hour he had lived and longed for, an hour which dancing 
and society and Claudia had merely served to precipitate, the hour of 
revelation. And he knew that Mary was one with the wind and the sun- 
light and the stars, and the green hills and the pleasant English fields. 
And that here, among them, was the only life. It was as though the glitter 
and the gilt fell from the face of his own existence, and he saw it as a 
dull insipid thing, artificial and unreal. And he knew that Price was right 
and his parents were right, and the Pearsons were right ; and he was 
wrong. And it seemed to him as if nothing mattered, so long as he could 
live like this, and be friends with Mary for ever. 

But the very next day, he would have to go home to the town and 
resume his empty existence, and be Johnny Lawson again. There would 
be dancing, and people, and the painted Claudia once more; and the 
myriad little emptinesses of pleasure and distraction which went to the 
making of society routine. The round of frivolity and sophistication would 
begin afresh. And he would loathe it. 

Yet he must go back. Wasn’t there any way out ? Just find a peaceful 
corner in the country somewhere, near the Pearsons, and learn to live 
the quiet life. What would he say to his parents ? His heart ? Wasn’t it 
his to do as he liked with ? And to Doctor Price, Claudia, and to all those 
other people who would mock him ? No, there was no escape. But why 


must he always do the least pleasant thing ? For once, why couldn’t he 
do what he wanted ? 
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GOOD FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


By REGINALD REA. 


HE time was 11.30 a.m. on the Monday of Easter Week. On 
, a leaf torn from his field service notebook the staff officer from 
| Dublin Castle drew a map. 

“This,” he said, when he had finished his drawing, “‘ should 
| help you. It will show you exactly where and how to establish your picket.” 
_ He gave the map to Second-Lieutenant Alick Gibson, Third Fusiliers, 
_and explained its salient points. 

“Tite Street,” the staff officer said, ‘‘ is a tenement street that runs east 
and west. It is in our hands. Ration lorries use it daily, also reinforcements 
from the station. Goodge Street, a turning off Tite Street, has a high 

wall on either side. A brewery lies on the west side, a factory on the east. 
At the head of Goodge Street, and across it, lies a large empty building. 
You will establish your picket in this building, and hold it at all costs. 
You can see the reason why. A ‘ Shinner ’ force lodged in the building 
would be a vital menace to Tite Street, on our main line of communica- 
tions. You understand the position and situation ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” Gibson said. 

“Right,” the staff officer said. “ Then I’ll be off. I’m very busy this 
morning. Goodbye, Gibson, an’ the best of luck.” | 

“Thank you, sir. Goodbye, sir.” 

Gibson saluted and the staff officer returned his salute. Then he entered 
a waiting motor-car and drove in the direction of Dublin Castle. 

Gibson turned to his twenty Fusiliers standing at ease in the road. 
He gave a string of orders. The Fusiliers came to attention, sloped arms, 
and moved in column of fours to their destination. Second-Lieutenant 
Gibson led the column; Sergeant Nolan brought up the rear. Each 
Fusilier’s bayonet was fixed, his magazine was charged, and a live round 
lay in each Lee-Enfield chamber. 


¥ * * 


The picket in the empty warehouse at the head of Goodge Street passed 
four uneventful nights and days. From other parts of Dublin came the 
roar of rifle-fire and the rattle of machine-guns ; where English and Irish 
were locked in a death-grip with the irregulars of the Sinn Fein. 
But all was quiet on the Goodge Street front; a deep and holy calm 
pervaded that vicinity. 

“It’s like a Sunday in Wigan,” Gibson thought drearily. 

There was nowhere for him to go and nothing to do, except eat and 
sleep and smoke innumerable cigarettes. Gibson grew intolerably bored 
and lonely during those four days. 

If only, he thought, I had somebody to talk to. If I don’t talk to some- 
body soon I’ll go off my head. I can’t go hob-nobbing with the men— 
that’s bad for discipline. I know, I’ll try Nolan. 
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He realised it would be difficult to make him talk. Nolan he knew, held ~ 
strong views on discipline and on familiarity between officers and other 
ranks. Yet, in his loneliness, Gibson decided to tackle him. ” 

After all, he thought, I’m his superior officer. He’ll damn well have to 
talk—an’ listen. 

* % # 

Sergeant Patrick Nolan was a short, dark, thickset man with an erect 
and confident bearing. There was no mistaking his profession. In uniform 
or out of it, he was stamped with the hall-mark of the regular soldier. 
His face was long, lean and oval in shape with a blue jowl, high cheek-— 
bones, and remarkable eyes. These were large and brown and brilliant. 
In moments of action or strong emotion they became shot with a peculiar 
reddish glow. 

Nolan had been born in Dublin, but long service with an English 
regiment had anglicised his speech. Years of military training had turned 
him from a raw fiery ignorant youth into that most formidable of all 
fighters, the disciplined Irishman. | 

After breakfast on Good Friday morning Gibson called Nolan to the | 
warehouse office. Cunningly he discussed the military situation and then, 
this being exhausted, he offered the sergeant a cigarette and a chair. 

Nolan sat woodenly in his chair and refused the cigarette. His brown 
eyes stared steadily and mechanically at Gibson, as if both he and his 
officer were strictly on parade. With a little despondent sigh Gibson | 
settled to his task. He tried to tempt Nolan into conversation ; to lure 
him with baits of football, racing, and the War’s duration. 

Nolan’s replies were non-committal. It seemed that he took little 
interest in those subjects that so intrigued the average soldier. Gibson | 
wondered irritably what the devil he did take an interest in, and happenin 
to glance casually through the window into Goodge Street, he asked 
Nolan if he was a Dubliner ? | 

For the first time during the conversation a spark of interest lit Nolan’s | 
eyes. | 

“Yes, sir,” he said, “I was born in Dublin two and thirty years ago. 
In fact I was born in Tite Street. I know Goodge Street and Tite Street, 
and the entire neighbourhood, as I know the palm of my hand. In that 
factory ”’—he pointed to the factory—‘ I worked with my twin brother, 
_ Jerry, until I was twenty years of age. If you want a guide, sir, to show 
you round this part of Dublin, rely on me. Why, with ten Fusiliers behind | 
us, I wager we could smoke out the nests of some of these Sinn Fein rats.” | 

As he spoke Nolan’s eyes grew hard and bright, his voice contemptu- 
ously bitter. Gibson wondered why he harboured such a hate against the 
Sinn Fein. He asked him why. 

“ Sir,” Nolan said, leaning forward in his chair, “ the Sinn Feiners are | 
a disgrace to the name of Ireland. They’re a pack of sneaking snivelling 
Yankee gunmen, a cold-blooded cowardly set of murderers. Last Saturday 
this rebellion started and I ask you, sir, how did it start ? ” 
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} Gibson professed ignorance. Besides, he wanted to know how Nolan 

thought it had started. Nolan told him—with a wealth of adjectives. 
Last Saturday, he said, unarmed British officers and men were shot 
| down in cold blood in the streets of Dublin. They were murdered by 
Sinn Fein gunmen who did not even have the courage to appear in the 
open. The gunmen hid in houses and behind chimney-pots. Was that a 
fair way, Nolan asked, to open hostilities ? Why, a ruddy hun would be 
ashamed to act like that! And these murderers called themselves the 
| saviours of Ireland ! 

““T am an Irishman,” Nolan ended, ‘“‘ and I consider myself a loyal 
Irishman. By that, I mean, loyal to Ireland. But if ever I get a Sinn Feiner 
} in my hands, I’ll make him hop. By God, sir,” he ended ; “ I’ll - make - 

the - bastard - hop.” 

_ Gibson was impressed by Nolan’s fervour and ferocity. He realised the 
horror of Civil War, and the extreme bitterness of a struggle in which 
house turned against house, brother against brother. 

And at any moment, he thought, I, myself, may be involved in just 
such a struggle. 

_ Almost hastily he changed the subject and asked Nolan why he had 
left Dublin and joined the Army. 

| “T grew tired of Dublin, sir, working in a factory,’’ Nolar. said. “I 
| wanted a change of scene and air. So late one summer J = :ipped to 
| Liverpool and helped to gather an English harvest. I liked England and 
_ I decided to stay. When my money went I joined the Army, and !’v2 been 
in the Army ever since. Once, on leave, I returned to Dublin, but I had 
no ties or relations here. Mother was dead, and shortly after I first left 
Dublin my brother, Jerry, also left. I don’t know if he wanted *o leave, 
but he had no choice.” 

iad Why ? ”) 

“Well, sir, the police were after him. Jerry always was a wild !2c. He 
was a devil for drink an’ women. But neither drink nor women evev tually 
landed him, it was his passion for fighting. He would fight anythi::g on 
two legs, although a little ’un himself. Soon after I left he got embroiled 
in a frackass. He killed a man with the leg of a chair. The police lit out 
for Jerry and Jerry lit out of Dublin. God only knows, sir, where he went. 
I haven’t seen him in twelve long years, but I know where I could find 
him now.” 

Nolan paused in his story and Gibson, greatly daring, again offered 
him a cigarette. To his delight the sergeant accepted it, also a match. 

““ Why, he’s becoming quite human,” Gibson said to himself. “ In 
another half-hour we’ll be bosom pals.” 

Then he spoke aloud : ‘‘ Where d’you think you’d find him, sergeant ? 
The world is a damn big place.” 

“‘ Not at the moment, sir. Not when you consider Jerry’s tastes. He’ll 
be somewhere where there’s fighting, he simply couldn’t bear to miss it. 
France or Flanders, Gallipoli or Mespot, he’ll be in one of those four 
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countries I’ll be bound.” 

“ P’r’aps, one day, you'll run across him,” Gibson said, “ you never 
know.” 

At the thought of a possible meeting with his brother Nolan’s eyes 
assumed a warm and friendly glow. He leant forward, almost excitedly, 
and his voice trembled as he spoke. 

“T hope so, sir,” he said, “from the bottom of my heart. You see 
Jerry besides being my twin brother, was my very best friend. Somehow 
he seemed to be an absolute part of me, an’ vice versa. Twins are often 
like that, so I’ve been told. Twelve years it is since I last saw him, an’ 
war’s a chancy thing. Here to-day, gone to-morrow—so I’d like to meet 
him, sir, before he or I goes West.” 


Nolan sat back and smoked his cigarette. The warm glow faded from 


his eyes and his bearing became stiff and military and erect. He looked 


at Gibson as if ashamed of his lapse into sentimentality, and as if he held 


Gibson entirely to blame. Then, suddenly, he rose from his chair and 
stamped out his cigarette. | 

‘‘ T have an inspection round to make, sir,” he said. “‘ If you will excuse 
me.” 

He did not await Gibson’s reply, but clumped heavily from the room. 

Left to himself, Gibson thought of Jerry. If fighting was Jerry’s passion 
there was a possibility of Nolan meeting his brother sooner than he 
expected. Not in France or Flanders, Gallipoli or Mespot, but here in 
Dublin, their home town. Jerry with his adventurous tastes, might well 
be a “ Shinner,” and Gibson knew that many an Irish family possessed 
one son who was a rebel, and another who was a loyal servant of the 
Crown. 

Sinn Feiner against Fusilier, he thought. Jerry against Nolan. Twin 
against twin, for the Fratricide Championship of the World. And why 
not ? Grimmer things than that have happened in this war. 

But if such a thing did happen, Gibson knew that he would clear out. 
He would chuck his commission ; he would become a conscientious 
objector. They could jug him or shoot him; it didn’t matter a damn. 
What mattered was his principles. He’d joined the army to kill Germans, 
not the blood brothers of his own Fusiliers. 

He worked himself into a fine state of indignation. Then common sense 
came to his aid. He began to laugh. The odds were a million to one against 
such a meeting. It was like him to get all wound up about a remote and 
fantastic possibility. 

* * * 

In the early afternoon of Good Friday, the day of death, Gibson stood 
in Goodge Street near the warehouse door, enjoying a mouthful of fresh 
air. The daily ration lorry had come and gone and eagerly Gibson, and 
the men who unloaded the rations, had listened to the driver and-his mate 
who formed their only connecting link with the outside world. 

The driver and his mate enjoyed their opportunity. They were simple 
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souls who liked a gaping audience. To Gibson and his men they told 
strange tales of Dublin in Easter Week. They spoke of bloody doings in 
King Street ; of field-guns bombarding the Four Courts ; of a Forester 
battalion decimated by machine-guns ; and lastly (and this was their 
titbit) of a beautiful Polish countess who, in riding breeches and with 
revolvers strapped to her thighs, fought like the proverbial tigress. 

Gibson as he paced Goodge Street, felt absolutely and entirely out of 
it. In spite of his sentiments regarding Civil War, and although he knew 
he was not imbued with the spirit of a real fighting soldier, he felt at the 
same time jealous of his comrades who were taking part in the fighting. 
After all, he thought, what the hell was the use of being in a rebellion 
if you saw nothing of the rebellion itself? It was pretty ghastly being 
stuck in a picket with nothing to do except eat and sleep and smoke 
innumerable cigarettes. Rashly he prayed for excitement before the 
rebellion fizzled out. 

Two minutes later Gibson’s prayer was answered. A bullet struck the 
ground at his feet, a second bullet whined by his head. Then he became 
the target of a general fusillade. 

He dashed madly into the warehouse. A soldier slammed the door 
behind him, securing it with a heavy iron cross-bar. Gibson ran upstairs 
and heard the roar of Nolan’s orders. It was followed by a series of ex- 
plosions. Then Nolan doubled up. 

“““ Shinners,’ sir,” he said, “in Tite Street. In the house opposite this 
building. I’ve manned the south windows.” 

“ Right,”” Gibson said. “* Let’s take a dekko.”’ 

They peered cautiously through a window at a house a hundred yards 
away in Tite Street and directly opposite them. Rifle-fire was being 
maintained from the house and, as they peered, a bullet shattered a pane 
above their heads. Seven Fusiliers, on the warehouse’s south side, were 
replying vigorously, working their triggers and bolts with a vicious energy. 
Some grunted and swore as they worked, others were silent. When the 
first shock of surprised excitement had passed Gibson remembered the 
staff officer’s warning. 

‘ Shinners ’ in Tite Street, he remembered, would sever a main artery 
of the British communications. 

At the thought of his obvious duty Gibson grew terribly afraid. His 
mouth went dry, a persistent needle stabbed his diaphragm. He drew 
back from the window and looked at Nolan. 

‘“‘ We must,” he said, “‘ we must—”’ and then he faltered. But Sergeant 
Nolan knew exactly what they must do. 

“ Sir,” he said grimly, “ we must take that house. That’s essential.” 

‘Yes, yes,” Gibson muttered. ‘“‘ Abs’lutely essential . . . How—how 
many men, sergeant, can we spare for the assault ? 3 

‘“‘ Nine men, sir. An’ you an’ me. That leaves ten here under Corporal 
Brown. Five to afford covering fire. Remainder to guard other approaches.” 

“ Any signs of danger from t’other sides ? ” 

2D* 
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“ None, sir. Shall I detail the men ? ” 

“UM CSee 

Nolan crept from the room. Gibson followed him. The storming party 
assembled by the warehouse door. Rifle-fire was maintained from Tite 
Street, and was increased from the warehouse by the covering party to 
the assault. Nolan reported to Gibson. His face was exalted, his eyes were 
shot with red. 

“ All ready, sir. Will you take the lead ? ”’ 

“‘ Yes,” Gibson said, and gripped the butt of his .450. 

The sentry removed the cross-bar. He flung open the door. Gibson 
rushed into Goodge Street with Nolan at his heels, and with the storming 
party extending into open order. 

Gibson’s first terrified rush down Goodge Street covered fifty yards. 
Then he cast himself to the ground and found the ground incredibly hard. 
It skinned his hands, it bruised his knees. Above him bullets whined and 
hissed. Beside him he heard Nolan’s voice through the noise of rifle-fire. 

“‘ All’s well, sir. The men are extended. Covering fire is excellent and 
the ‘ Shinners ’ are damn poor shots. Take the last fifty more easily, sir, 
ae for the final burst. We’ll-need our breath when we reach that 

ouse.” 

Nolan’s matter of fact voice comforted Gibson. He turned cautiously 
to look at his men. They were panting, but their honest red faces were 
unafraid. Gibson jumped to his feet. 

“* Come on, boys,” he yelled. 

All fear had passed. 

His mind was a blank, but it was a blank of exaltation. He shouted as 
he ran down the street and his men shouted, but their cries were un- 
intelligible. 

As the range of their moving targets lessened, the Sinn Feiners increased 
their fire, they steadied their aim. A Fusilier stumbled and dropped his 
rifle, his hands fumbled at his chest. His mouth opened in surprise and 
pain, uncertainly he walked forward on trembling legs. One yard. Two 
yards. Then he collapsed in the gutter. 

Gibson increased his pace for the final burst. From the warehouse the 
covering party was firing ‘ rapid,’ and from windows of the house in Tite 
Street rifle barrels protruded. Inevitably the storming party bunched as 
they neared the door. The protruding barrels increased their angle of 
slant and Private Jenkins, running behind Gibson, crashed to the ground. 


with a bullet through his head. His bayonet passed beneath Gibson’s arm. | 


Two inches to the right and it would have transfixed him. 

As Gibson reached the doorstep fire ceased from the windows above. 
He put a bullet through the keyhole and his shoulder to the door. Nolan 
and a Fusilier helped him. The door crashed open. The stormers entered 
the house. They heard steps at the top of the house. They pressed up the 
oF Fire now ceased from the covering party in the Goodge Street 
warehouse. 
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Houses in Tite Street possessed flat roofs. By the time Gibson and his 
men reached the flat roof, the Sinn Feiners had escaped. Gibson placed 
a guard on the roof and another at the front door. Then he ordered a room 
to room search of the house. The rooms on the top floor were empty. 
Two rooms on the second floor were empty. The door of the third room 
was shut. Gibson heard through the door a gasp of pain followed by the 
unmistakeable click of a rifle bolt. It was evident there was a wounded 
man inside the room. 

Gibson’s exaltation died ; he realised it was his duty to be first man 
into the room. And wounded men, he knew, could shoot, especially a 
wounded ‘ Shinner’; probably, as he entered the room, he would be 
shot through the chest. If the bullet missed he himself would have to 
shoot before the wounded man could again shoot. He would have to shoot 
and kill a wounded man. Fear for himself, and dislike of shooting wounded, 
showed on Gibson’s face. He paused irresolutely outside the door. 

With anger and contempt Sergeant Nolan watched the struggle on 
Gibson’s face. He tried to control his emotions, but he was unable to do 
so. For the first time in twelve years his fierce spirit over-rode the bonds 
of discipline. 

“* Sir,” he whispered harshly, “ this is no time for hesitation or mercy. 
Remember our boys lying dead outside. See here, sir, I have a Mills. 
Wounded or not, let me settle this son of a bitch.” 

Gibson shrank from the red light in Nolan’s eyes. He remembered 
Nolan’s words. 

: ““ If ever,” he had said, “‘ I get a Shinner, I’ll - make - the - bastard - 
fe} ge 

ee he was preparing to do so. Well, let him. In a way it took the 
responsibility from Gibson’s hands. With almost a sigh of relief he gave 
rein to the stronger will. 

“* Very well, sergeant,” he said. ‘ Use your Mills.” 

Nolan grinned. The red light increased in his eyes. He leant his rifle 
against a wall. With his right hand he took a Mills from his pocket, with 
his left hand he extracted the pin. Then, gently, he tried the door. He 
gave Gibson a reassuring look, and suddenly, silently he flung the door 
six inches wide. Through the aperture he lobbed the Mills. Then he 
slammed the door and stood aside. 

Gibson waited, pistol in hand. It was still his job to be first into the 
room. 

There was a movement inside the room, then a shattering detonation. 
As the echoes died Gibson entered the room with his Fusiliers behind 
him. Sergeant Nolan did not enter. After the Mills’ explosion he was 
seized by a desire to urinate. He went to seek some place. 

The room Gibson entered was small and poorly furnished. It was in 
confusion. The windows were smashed and a table and two chairs lay 
overturned in the hearth. A washstand, against one wall, contained a 
broken jug and basin, and a chest of drawers, near the washstand, was 
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scored and splintered. A white enamel bedstead stood in a corner of the 
room and, on the floor, beside the bedstead, a man lay in a pool of blood. 
He was dressed in a Sinn Fein uniform and a rifle lay beside him. 

The man’s face was pressed to the floor ; his arms were horizontally — 
extended. They formed with the trunk of his body the shape of a cross. 
Gibson, looking at this cross, remembered it was Good Friday. Then he 
ordered a Fusilier to turn over the body. 

The man was dead. Gibson was not interested in the fact of his death, 
but he was peculiarly interested in the dead man’s face. It was long and 
dark and lean, with a blue jowl, high cheekbones, and large brown eyes. 
Puzzled, Gibson stared at the dead face. He knew he had seen it before, 
and lately seen it. 

Now where, he puzzled, have I seen that face ? 

Then suddenly he realised the truth. He stepped back from the corpse. 

“ Hell!” he muttered dizzily. 

The man on the floor was Nolan’s brother. Indeed it might well be 
Nolan, so striking was the resemblance—blue jowl, high cheekbones, 
large brown eyes. The incredible had happened. The million to one 
chance had come off. After twelve long years Sergeant Patrick Nolan was 
about to meet his twin brother, Jerry, whom he had murdered with a 
Mills grenade. The shock and horror of the discovery almost turned 
Gibson’s brain. Curiously enough after his first feeling of sympathy for 
Nolan, his thoughts were entirely about himself. It was his own attitude 
to the tragedy, not Nolan’s, that concerned him. 

He wouldn’t stick it, he decided. No, by God, he would not. He wouldn’t 
fight for a bloody country that made men descend to this. He would 
chuck his commission ; he would flout the authorities. He would tramp 
all England on a pacifist campaign. Dublin or Flanders, what did it matter ? 
Gallipoli or Mespot, they were all the same. Shambles, shambles . . . 
He would give his life, if necessary, to expose the truth. For a moment 
he saw himself, his mission accomplished, standing in the dawnlight blind- 
folded against a wall. A line of soldiers with loaded rifles stood opposite 
him. They awaited an order. Presently itcame . . . It was the room door, 
however, not the crash of rifles, that Gibson heard. The door opened and 
shut, and boots clumped across the floor. They halted, and Gibson was 
aware of Sergeant Nolan standing beside him, contemplating the dead. 
Nolan neither looked at his officer nor did he speak, and Gibson stared 
dumbly at the floor. The Fusiliers were also silent, as if sensing some 
personal drama, and to Gibson this silence became unendurable. Would 
Nolan never speak ? he thought. Were they all going to spend the rest of 
their lives staring at the poor devil on the floor ? He could stand it no 
longer. He raised his head and looked at Nolan. 

“You k-k-know him ? ”’ he stammered. 

Nolan looked at Gibson and back to the corpse. 

“ Know him ? ” he said. “ No, sir, I do not. He’s a Shinner, an’ a dead 
one. That’s all I know.” 
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TAHITI 


By ALEC WAUGH 


OR most places the traveller has been born too late, of how many 

places have I not heard it said, of how many places have I not 

thought ‘If only one could have come here thirty, sixty, two 

hundred years ago.” A universal process of standardisation has 
eliminated the singular and exotic. The work of the missionary and the 
trader has been completed by ‘ big business.’ What was savage has 
become domestic, what was primitive has become respectable. One place 
has become very like another. The people, the way of life, the attitude of 
mind that are foreign to anything our imagination can conceive, exist 
no longer. 

Instead, however, in compensation almost, we get in certain islands, 
townships, countries, where a unique personal, existence is surrendering 
to standardised demands, a sensation that is subtler, more complicated, 
more in tune with our adult selves than that earlier shock of charmed 
astonishment. The very inappropriateness of a Samoan driving a Ford 
car ; of a radio playing American jazz in a Tudor cottage, of a Siamese 
prince receiving European dignitaries in a stiff white collar and a morning 
coat has its own relished flavour. Somerset Maugham has compared it 
with the saltering of coffee. The nostalgia for the England of 
Shakespeare’s boyhood that is evoked by the gabled house in Ditchling 
where Anne of Claves is reported to have spent her widowhood is given 
a keener edge by the adjacency of a chain store grocery. You stand at the 
junction of two worlds, with innocence and experience on either side of 
you, the past is more real to you than it ever could have been when it was 
the present. Such moments justify the traveller’s labour. 

One place however there is that does still produce in the modern 
traveller feelings very similar to those with which the sailors of Cook and 
Bligh and Bougainville watched its outline take shape in the blue 
distance of the South Pacific. 

* * * 

At this late day it is not easy to say anything that is new about Tahiti. 
There have been so many plays and films and novels: good and bad. 
There have been trashy magazine stories about Hula dancers, brown 
magic and ‘ gone native ’ beachcombers, but there have been also Maugham 
and Loti, Stevenson and Brooke. There have been vapid, sentimental, 
sensational films, but there has been ‘ Tabu’ which presents not only 
the detail but the spirit of island life. There have been the daubers of rosy 
sunsets, but there are also the exquisite charcoaled palm trees of McLomas 
and there has been Gauquin whose canvasses portray so closely the 
peculiarly abstract brooding expression of the Polynesian woman that the 
traveller as he drives across the isthmus of Tauliva feels himself to be 
seeing something with which he has been long familiar. It has been said 
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that the wise man travels in his imagination, but the imagination is not 
required to play much part in any fancied voyage to Tahiti. The ground 
has been mapped too often. From the armchair of a library it is easy 
against closed lids to see how the grass runs down to the lagoon how the 
green and scarlet tint of the flamboyant shadows the road along the harbour: 
how the jagged peaks at the Diadem tower above the lazy township of 
Papute ; and beyond the reef, across ten miles of water, the miracle that 
is Moorca changes hour by hour its aureole of lights. 

I have never seen nor do I ever expect to see anything lovelier than 
Moorca. But I had been prepared for it by Somerset Maugham’s descrip- 
tion in The Trembling of a Leaf. The story in which that description 
appears The Fall of Edward Barnard is one of the twenty or so great 
short stories in English literature. The actual picture of Moorca is the 
finest piece of descriptive writing that I have ever read. Quotation would 
not explain its excellence. It has to be read in its context : as part of a 
stream of narrative. Maugham is economical in his employment of the 
poetic passage. In this description of Moorca the ryhthm of the prose 
swells suddenly achieving in the development of the plot the same high 
peak of beauty that Moorca itself occupies in Tahiti’s life. Moorca is a 
constant background, constantly confronting you as the island road curves 
round the lagoons to Papara. A perpetual surprise : a perpetual enchant- 
ment without Moorca, Tahiti would lose half its magic. In Maugham’s 
short passage of desription is concentrated the colour of the entire story. 
The reader feels ‘‘ that place must be a miracle.”” If he makes that journey 
of nine thousand miles, he will know it is: at the same time he will 
recognise it for the thing of which he read : will know that Maugham’s pen 
recorded as exactly as Gauquin’s brush. 

Tahiti is the island of legend : at least of South Sea legend. Not only 
has it been more written about than any other “ tropical paradise.”’ but 
everyone who has written about it has said practically the same thing. 
What Robert Keable was saying ten years ago, Loti was saying fifty and 
Melville a hundred years ago : ‘‘ Here ”’ they have each in their turn said, 
“was Eden: a simple sweetnatured people ; handsome, happy : living 
without contention. A soft climate to match their nature : where the sun 
shone : where the earth was fertile : where plenty lay to hand : where no 
one needed to work : an hour’s climb towards the bush, along a river and 
a basket was filled with fish. They were healthy: they were always 
laughing : though they did not work they were never idle : they swam: 
they dived : they speared fish : they waited for the coconut to fall: they 
danced : sang : they made music and they made love. It was Eden. Even 
the white man came: first the trader, then the missionary : the trader 
ruined their health with rum: the missionary by making them wear 
clothes. The trader corrupted them by selling them cheap European 
trinkets : by showing them a shoddy night-club idea of a good time. The 
missionary corrupted them by taking away their faith in tribal gods: by 
Jeaving them rudderless, without purpose : unable to enjoy their healthy 
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outdoor life. In a few years time nothing will be left of the old life for 
whose sake the mariners of the Bounty mutinied.” 

Writer after writer has told the story of Tahiti in those terms. It is 
impossible to write in any other way: the signs of decadence are so 
manifest : the proofs of the excellence of the old way of life so clear. Even 
at this late day. During my last visit there I took a bungalow in Papute 
which I left unoccupied for three weeks on end. I left a good many clothes 
there : some tinned food : a cupboard full of wine. I locked nothing. 
There was no need. I was confident that nothing would be stolen. Nothing 
was. The old tradition of gift-making persists. Theft does not exist in a 
country where everyone is the friend of everybody else ; where in their 
own phrase “we are all brothers and sisters on the island.” It is not 
possible to write of Tahiti except on a wistful, valedictory note. Not only 
has writer after writer said the same kind of thing about Tahiti, but he has 
said it in the same way : if not actually with the same words, at least with 
the same accent. The editor of this paper contributed to one of its early 
numbers an essay on ‘ Prose and Immortality,’ in which he pointed out 
that whenever a writer spoke of death, his sentences fell into the tradi- 
tional cadance of old ‘Testament prose : that the subject was so much 
larger than the individual, that it subdued the idiosyncracies of each 
fresh exponent to the rhythm suitable to itself. A live similarity of style, 
a similarity of stress and accent, may be discerned in those worn passages 
of the most dissimilar writers paat when they are writing of Tahiti: 
particularly when they take their leave of her. . 

‘When I knew that the Southern Cross had left me,” writes Rupert 
Brooke, ‘‘ I suddenly realised that I had left behind those lovely places 
and lovely people, perhaps for ever. I reflected that there was surely 
nothing else like them in this world, and very probably nothing in the 
next, and that I was going far away from gentleness and beauty and 
kindliness and the smell of the lagoons and the thrill of that dancing and 
the scarlet of the flamboyants and the white and gold of other flowers : 
and that I was going to America . . .” 

There is the same note in The Moon and Sixpence ‘“ 'The breeze 
was laden still with the pleasant odours of the land. Tahiti was very far 
away, and I knew that I should never see it again. A chapter of my life 
was closed and I felt a little nearer to inevitable death.” In Keable’s Isle 
of Dreams, “‘ Here is peace. Here is beauty as a golden ladder up to the 
far and unknown heaven of our hope : here is simple, quiet living, bound- 
less wealth, a sure reward . . . But I go. I must have people and self 
complacent civilization and—and London I suppose.” 

It is to be heard in Loti, in Stevenson, in O’Brien. The same accent 
though the voice is changed. 

The magazine editor will tell you that the South Seas are hopelessly 
vieux jeu : that all that is worth saying about them has been already said : 
that there is nothing new to say. And indeed looked at from a certain 
angle it might well seem that the only remaining interest to the South 
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Sea legend is the retained capacity of Tahiti to enchant those who are 
on guard against her spell: who go there sceptically : knowing what to 
expect : resolved not to be fooled : and yet on their arrival experiencing 
all the traditional obvious emotions : like the hard-boiled modernist who 
claims to havé ‘ debunked love ’ and yet in his turn when he falls in love 
behaves as though something were happening to him that never happened 
to anyone in the world before. For in spite of everything ‘Tahiti has still 
retained the capacity to touch in Stevenson’s phrase ‘ a virginity of sense.’ 

But though Tahiti itself is an exhausted mine, since there are no new 
facts, no new points of view to be brought home, there is still interest. 
There is more than interest there is significance in the recurrent mood 
which drives western minds to seek in the South Seas an answer to 
problems created for them by the conditions of modern Europe, by the 
solution they find, the compromise they reach : the mood in which they 
return. 

Wyndham Lewis is, as far as I know, the only critical writer to recognise 
the significance of that mood, but in ‘ Paleface’ he has diagnosed it 
incorrectly. He suggests in his ‘‘ Ho, ho, smelling strangeness ”’ passages, 
that it was a love of vitality, a need to be revitalized that drove Gauquin 
to the stimulars of the strange, the barbaric ; an instinct that is the 
symptom of decadence. But though it could be argued that the instinct 
to save a solution of contemporary problems in the atmosphere of a 
primitive people is a sign of decadence, it was not a need to be devitalised 
but a form of rebellious defeatism that drove Gauquin westward to the 
Pacific : the kind of mood in which Mathew Arnold wrote The Scholar 
Gypsy. 

There can be no one who has not at sometime wondered whether the 
discoveries of science have done more than improve material conditions ; 
whether the working classes are any the happier for being educated ; 
whether machinery has not taken away the joy of craftsmanship : whether 
negros were not better off as slaves : whether a married woman is happier 
for being able to own property : whether the process of standardisation 
has not spread so far that human beings are turned out in the same mould 
as the clothes they wear and the food they eat: whether the medicine 
serves any purpose that maintains the life which has become a torment 
to its possessor. There can be no thinking person who has not at some- 
time seen all human effort as the pouring of so much water through a 
sieve. 

It was out of such a mood that Mathew Arnold wrote The Scholar 
Gypsy. Exhausted by “the sick fatigue, the languid doubt”; from 

what wears out the life of mortal men,” he apostrophises the courage 
of one who hove away from the race early, who: 

Came, as most men deemed, to little good. 
But came to Oxford and his friends no more. 
The scholar gypsy was a beachcomber ; Arnold’s poem is as defeatist as 
The Fall of Edward Barnard. Arnold was saying exactly the same thing 
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in that particular poem to his generation that Maugham was saying in 
that particular story to his generation : the same thing, incidentally, that 
Ernest Dawson was saying in all his poems, “ Why run for shadows when 
the prize is here.”’ Such a mood is defeatist because it denies the value of 
civilization ; the existence of progress: because its argument is “ Let 
us find what is the easiest way of life, then let us live it’: it is a mood 
to which everyone is at sometime or another subject. It is by those for 
whom it ceases to be a mood and becomes a state of mind that resort 
is made to some such expedient as a journey to the South Seas. 

The mood in which such travellers return is of more interest than 
their travelogue : particularly today when their is no possibility of their 
discovering an unspoilt Eden : when we know and they know precisely 
what they will find : the relics of a paradise that the white man’s civiliza- 
tion is rapidly destroying. The conclusions that they reach there are 
important, because the problems by which much modern thought is vexed, 
are set out there in their simplest form. In Europe and in America it can 
be argued with equal effect upon both sides that the advantages of modern 
civilization do or do not outweigh its advantages. You can bring forward 
as many reasons why the peasant and the working man should consider 
themselves lucky as why they should consider themselves unlucky to 
have been born in 1900 rather than in 1800. But as regards the Tahitians 
there can be only one basis for dispute. It is incontestable that a magni- 
ficent race of men and women have been destroyed by the white man’s 
influence. No argument can be conducted as to the disadvantages and 
advantages of that influence as regards the native. The Tahitian who was 
born in 1700 was definitely luckier than the Tahitian who was born in 
1900. There is only one point at issue: this : was the distinction of the 
old ‘Tahitian life an inevitable and necessary evolutionary stage or is the 
thing that we call progress merely another name for change. 

The bond between Tahiti and the artist is of a long, strong forging : 
Tahiti has appealed to so many of the most romantic figures in the literary 
history of the last hundred years: Melville: Loti: Jack London, 
Stevenson, Rupert Brooke, the beauty of its landscape is rare: it is 
bound to exercise in the future as it has exercised in the past its magnetic 
attraction on the imagination of the writer. It will appear as often in the 
library indexes of the twentieth as of the nineteenth century. Only the 
issue will be a different one, whereas thirty years ago the writer was dis- 
cussing whether wisdom lay in the acceptance or denial of a life of conflict 
and of action, in thirty years he will be discussing whether the passing 
of Tahiti was or was not a clause to Nietzche’s thesis: that to build a 
sanctuary you must destroy a sanctuary. 

It is less than two hundred years since Wallis in the name of King 
George the Third hoisted a flag and took possession of the island. Through 
a century and a half Tahiti has coloured the thoughts, dreams of those 
who indirectly control and colour the thoughts and feelings of their age. 
Though as a subject for magazine articles the South Seas are vieux jeu, 
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they will contribute their motif to the composite thought current. If we 
could know in what way Tahiti will be written of thirty years from now, 
we should know to what extent the principle of forward instead of back- 
ward looking has been accepted by the 1960’s : whether that generation 
is going to regret the past, endeavour to recreate it, or to regard it, 
as we regard a 1923 Morriss car; a car that served its purpose, marked 
a stage, but has been absorbed. ; 

It is my own belief that the writer of 1960 will regard those simpler 
ways of life that have been destroyed and that may be said to be symbolised 
in Tahiti as we today regard a model that is out of date: that he will 
change the valedictory note with his predecessors have described 
the island life for a reckless practicality : that it is some such paragraph 
as this that he will sum up his attitude towards the vanishing peoples of 
the Pacific. 

“ Tahiti, even now,” he will write, ‘can tell us what the garden of 
Eden must have been ; and all that is symbolised by Eden in terms of 
simplicity, candour, generosity : a love of life and living. In the same way 
that our biblical forefathers were driven from their Eden by a desire for 
worldly knowledge, so has worldliness corrupted the sweetness and 
simplicity of Tahitian life. It is easy to sentimentalise the falling of Tahiti 
but it is profitless. Profitless because though the truest excellence resides 
in simplicity, there is set between the simplicity of the peasant, the sim- 
plicity and folk-lore and the simplicity of a man such as Turgenev the 
gradual evolution of centuries of thought. The only significant mare 
is based upon experience and growth. Life has to become complicated, 
sophisticated, obscure before the ultimate simplicity can be reached. It 
is profitless for the same reason to regret those Englands of the past ; 
feudal England, rural England ; the England of the trowel and the needle. 
They had to be destroyed. The process of sophistication must run 
its course. Those who have seen Tahiti and have felt her magic, know 
from what conditions of Eden, primitive man emerged, can guess to what 
similar conditions of Eden ultimately he will return. That is the value 
to us of Tahiti. We know what manner of thing it was that was destroyed, 
we recognise that it was inevitable that it should have been destroyed. 
Through that knowledge, that recognition we know that it is impossible 
to turn back the clock ; that it is idle to regret Tudor, Elizabethan, or 
Hanoverian England : states the development that served their purpose, 
but beyond which we have now passed : that we have to accept the world 
we ive in and the world that lies ahead ; in our case the age of the 
machines.” 
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THE ENGLISH EXHIBITION 


By IOLO A. WILLIAMS 


HE Exhibition of English Art, now and until March 10 to be 

seen at Burlington House (and everyone with even the slightest 

interest in the arts should see it), is in essence an Exhibition of 

English Painting, and Drawing, chiefly of the period from 1700 
to 1860. To this certain other things have been added. By a fine, 
though not big, selection of illuminated manuscripts, and by three paintings 
on a larger scale (notably the fourteenth century Retable from the Church 
at Thornham Parva in Suffolk) we are given some idea of what English 
medieval painting was like; and other arts, among them sculpture, 
tapestry, furniture, and jewellery, are represented by a few carefully chosen 
specimens which suggest (and no more) the background against which the 
painters, draughtsmen and miniaturists worked. Certain arts, among them 
engraving (of which, however, there is at present an important display in 
the Print Room of the British Museum), are excluded altogether. Since 
space is limited at Burlington House, as elsewhere, and in view of the 
vast quantity of English works of art available, it was undoubtedly wise 
to restrict, even so severely, the scope of the Royal Academy’s Exhibition. 
Criticism of its plan is therefore irrelevant ; all that is pertinent is whether 
or not justice has been done within the limits selected. 

This, then, being what the Exhibition is, there are two attitudes of 
mind in which it may be approached. There is the open mind of the 
person who holds no particular views on English anaes And there is 
the attitude of the person who loves the English School, perhaps above 
all others, and has for years been looking forward to this Exhibition as 
a great event. It is impossible to belong to this latter class without having 
conceived beforehand many ideas as to what one was likely to see, and 
without having at least some of these preconceptions falsified. I myself 
(if I may be personal for a moment or two) had been forecasting this show 
in my mind for several years, and there are naturally a few things in which 
I find myself disappointed. Compared to my delight in, and gratitude for, 
the bulk of what is shown at Burlington House, these disappointments 
are but trifles. But since they clog my pen point like hairs from a hotel 
ink pot, let me clear them off my nib at once, before turning to the more 
pleasing task of appreciation. 

In the first place, the Elizabethan age, and the seventeenth century, 
have been somewhat scurvily treated. It is true that, before about 1600, 

aintings by known artists (other than in miniature) are very rare indeed. 
Vet a larger selection of Tudor portraits—anonymous though they might 
be—would have been welcome. And this is the more keenly felt because 
such things of the kind as have been chosen are extremely fine. The most 
beautiful of them, perhaps, is the portrait of Sir Edward Hoby, dated 
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1578. There is a sense of style, a power of elaborating detail without 
sacrificing the general design, that make this sensitively painted head- 
and-shoulders. of a youth really memorable. Hans Eworth’s curious 
Sir John Luttrell, an arbitrary but most effective combination of portrait- 
ure and narrative, which is signed and dated 1550, is also notable. Eworth 
was not an Englishman by birth, but one need not quarrel with his 
presence, nor find fault with the committee for including some foreign- 
born artists and excluding others. Obviously this was a problem to be 
solved upon this time-honoured principle of “‘ Sometimes we do, and 
sometimes we don’t.” Each case has been decided individually, as ap- 
peared best to the authorities, and, as a result, Van Dyck has been 
excluded, and Lely and Kneller admitted. This need not disturb us— 
but the general dullness of the Knellers, and the inequality of the Lelys is a 
little disturbing. The biggest Lely, the group of the artist and his family, is 
a thoroughly bad picture, in which all the parts that are in high light 
appear flat and shapeless. Its presence is, however, somewhat counter- 
balanced by the artist’s excellent portrait of Sir Jeremy Smith, from 
Greenwich, and his pretty picture of a young girl dressed as Diana— 
a work which shows something of the tender charm of which he was 
capable at his best. In point of fact, however, it is three English artists— 
Sir Nathaniel Bacon, with his two self-portraits, Cornelius Johnson 
(English by birth, though not by blood) and William Dobson—who 
appear the most satisfactory of the seventeenth century portrait painters. 
The honest workmanlike portraits of Dobson, especially, make an excellent 
impression, the best of them being the full length of General Massey, 
his hand resting on his staff and a battle proceeding in the distance. But 
where (and this is one of my disappointments) are the other portrait 
painters of the seventeenth century ? John Riley was a man of remarkable 
talent, but he is not represented. Wright, Stone, Greenhill, by each of 
whom one has seen work that is at least reputable, are also absent. Mary 
Beale is represented only by a drawing. Good examples of all these painters 
may not have been available, and it is no good representing minor artists, 
in an exhibition of this sort, except by fine specimens of their work. But 
good pictures by some of them might surely have been obtained. 
It is disappointing, too, to find so little indication of the beginnings of 
English landscape painting. Only one seventeenth century oil, which 
could be called a landscape, is included, a view of the Siege of Magdeburg, 
by Alexander Marshal, of whom, I fancy, little is known but his name. 
This is interesting, and one is glad to see it, but it is not particularly 
English in feeling. Apart from this there are nothing but a few drawings, 
among them a view of Kilkenny (drawn probably in 1699) by the amateur, 
Francis Place, a follower of Hollar, and the spirited pen-and-ink designs 
for scenery of Inigo Jones. Indeed, save for two paintings by John Wootton, 
who was (as a garnish to his profession of sporting painter) a remarkable 
landscapist, with a great gift for painting low undulating distances, there 
Is, even in the eighteenth century (which is the great strength of this - 
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exhibition), nothing of pre-Wilsonian landscape. What a pity no example 
was included of the work of Robert Streater, of whom the poet remarked 
“That future ages’ (but not evidently the Royal Academy) “ must 
confess they owe To Streater more than Michael Angelo ! ” That, possibly, 
is tipping it a trifle too hot. One could scarcely, today, maintain that 
Streater was a great artist. But he was, among other things, the first 
notable English professional painter to practise landscape ; and his picture 
of Boscobel, which is at Hampton Court, is at least an agreeable, decorative 
and extremely English thing, having an obvious relation to the many 
great landscapes which followed it, a century and more later. 

The eighteenth century paintings will be considered later in the article, 
when I have got rid of the last of my disappointments, which concerns 
the early Victorian artists, or some of them. It appears to me—and the 
same thing has struck others also—that certain painters, now very much 
out of fashion it must be admitted, have been treated far worse than their 
very real merits deserve. I have in mind, particularly, C. R. Leslie and 
William Mulready. Mulready has one picture shown, The Sonnet from 
the Sheepshanks Collection at the Victoria and Albert Museum. This 
small oil, representing a youth sitting leaning forward, his arms hanging 
before him, while a girl reads the poem he has written to her, is very near 
perfection in its kind—admirable in composition and charming in senti- 
ment. One of Leslie’s pictures, too, the Lady in Dutch Dress, is brilliant 
in parts, especially the light in the hair and on the feather, and would be 
perfect, in its own world of unreality, were it not for the feeble painting 
of the hands. But it, like Mulready’s Sonnet, suggests that interest in its 

ainter’s work may well revive, and one wishes there were more pictures 
i both these artists at the Academy. Moreover, might not one of the oil 
landscapes of John Glover, who is represented only in water-colour, have 
been included ? There is a very good one at South Kensington. Nobody 
seems to have a kind word to say of Glover nowadays, but it was surely 
the business of the organisers of this Exhibition to disregard fashion, and 
to discover to us even unfashionable merit. Nor would it have mattered 
if the additional inclusions I have suggested had meant a reduction in the 
numbers of paintings by Reynolds and Turner—and even by Wilson and 
Gainsborough. Each of these great men is very fully represented, and has 
a few pictures shown in which he is not by any means at his greatest. _ 

Enough, however, of what might have been. Let us turn to what is, 
and first of all to the eighteenth century masters. How does this exhibition 
affect established reputations ? What new reputations does it make ? 
(Here, obviously, I speak of reputation in a popular sense, since it is not 
to be expected that any great artist, completely unknown to students, 
should appear even in a national show of this character.) Reynolds is left 
very much where he was ; most attractive, superficially, in his portraits 
of children, many of which are enchanting ; most deeply satisfying when 
he has for sitter some man whose mind and character are of an eminence 
equal to the painter’s own—in his portrait of Sterne, for example. With 
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women Reynolds was least successful, though their clothes gave him 
decorative opportunities which he was not slow to seize, and one cannot 
help being delighted with the grace of the three Ladies Waldegrave seated 
at work, or with the pretty sight of the Duchess of Devonshire dancing 
her baby on her knee. Yet delicious as the last picture is, and pleasing as 
are his portraits of children, they represent a detached view of childhood, 
the slightly sentimental attitude of the outsider. And the best of all pictures 
of children, for understanding and tender intimacy, remains 
Gainsborough’s painting (in the National Gallery) of his two young 
daughters chasing a butterfly. 
In the old controversy of Reynolds versus Gainsborough, the advantage 
has always, to my mind, lain with Gainsborough. It is true that between 
the best Reynolds portrait and the best Gainsborough portrait, there is 
not much to choose. Even, possibly, behind the Reynolds portrait one 
seems to feel a mind of greater solidity and power. But what worlds were 
closed to Reynolds, of which Gainsborough was free. In the first place 
his understanding of women seems to have been much greater, their faces, 
as he paints them, have character, and he was not afraid to paint them 
plain when they were so. Then there were his landscapes, amazingly 
wrought into one rhythm by that diagonal stroke—whether of brush, 
pencil or crayon—which dominates his work. At Burlington House, 
Gainsborough’s later landscapes (to which the last sentence principally 
refers) are not too well represented, so far as oil paintings are concerned, 
though The Harvest Waggon is extremely spirited, and shows how finely 
he could draw horses. The Cottage Door (with a figure strongly reminiscent 
of Mrs. Graham as a Housemaid in the National Gallery) and The Ford 
are slighter examples of the same type. While A Woodland Road in the 
Water Colour Room, and three or four monochrome drawings, show that 
understanding of the spiritual meaning of the earth’s physical manifesta- 
tions which Gainsborough shared with Wordsworth, and (so far as I am 
aware) with him alone among artists. ; 
Yet the most exquisite experience which Gainsborough has to offer us 
lies, perhaps, not in such drawings and paintings, but in a group of early 
pictures in which he is—at first sight—less entirely and obviously the poet. 
I mean those paintings of his early, East Anglian, period, which are part 
portrait, part landscape, and which might be classed as conversation pieces, 
were it not that they lack the sophistication, the town-bred air, of your 
true conversation piece as painted by Zoffany, or even by Arthur Devis. 
These pictures of Gainsborough’s, in which the young squire and his — 
wife are shown sitting, dressed in their best clothes, in the midst of a 
ravishing English landscape (less imaginative, in a sense, but more calmly 
and particularly true to the surface of nature, than his later landscapes 
style) are seen with a countryman’s eye, for all the primness of the con- 
vention in which they are cast. In Room V, there is a splendid group of 
them, consisting of that picture of Heneage Lloyd and his Sister which — 
in the Fitz William Museum has for the last twenty and more years 
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delighted every Cambridge Undergraduate worth his salt ; of Robert 
Andrews and His Wife ; and of Mr. and Mrs. Brown. “ Plain uneducated 
country gentlefolk,” such as might well employ the local artist, as yet of 
no wide fame, to paint them, were these sitters. But what pictures did 
Gainsborough produce to their commission !| The best of them is that of 
Robert Andrews and His Wife. Good couple, their features were undistin- 
quished enough—but the picture of them, he leaning on his gun and 
dressed in a grey silk jacket, she seated by him in a wide blue skirt, a tree 
above them, and a yellow cornfield stretching away to the right, this, as 
Gainsborough painted it, makes such beauty as turns the heart faint with 
joy. . 
It would no doubt seem absurd to many people, if it were said that this 
exhibition made the reputation of Richard Wilson. Yet there would be 
this truth in such a remark, that up to now there have been many English 
people, ready to prattle freely enough of Giorgione or Balbo di Muro or 
what not, to whom Wilson was scarcely even a name. This will no longer 
be so. It is impossible to miss his pictures at Burlington House, where he 
makes as brave a show as any painter of them all. He is revealed, beyond 
all question, as a giant. By common consent his best picture here is the 
big Snowdon (from the Nottingham Art Gallery) in which the mountain, 
with a dark crevasse carved out of its flank, is seen across the still waters 
of a lake. Mr. Edward Marsh’s much smaller Summit of Cader Idris, 
however, runs it close. Both have in a marked degree that grasp of the 
sculptural forms of the earth which is also to be seen in many of the 
paintings and drawings of Cotman, another artist who makes a distinct 
and abiding impression in the Academy galleries. Another notable Wilson, 
though of a tamer scene, is the distant view of Tabley House—a fine, big, 
simple thing, rich and pure in colour. 

Two more outstanding personalities there are among the eighteenth 
century painters. One—obviously—is Hogarth. There is nothing here by 
him of the quality of his Shrimp Girl at the National Gallery ; and his 
lively, but overcrowded, March to Finchley, from the Foundling Hospital, 
is less effective than the Tate’s Calais Gate. He appears, nevertheless, as 
a very big man, in his full dress portraits, in his finished conversation 
pieces, and—even more so—in his oil sketches. The highly artificial 
portrait of Garrick and his wife is brilliantly done, and just as much in 
keeping with the character of the sitter as is the more sober likeness of 
that benevolent old buffer, Captain Coram. But the best of the Hogarths 
is the Study of a Masked Ball at Wansted Assembley, a delightfully spirited 
oil sketch, chiefly in greys and soft reds, of a company of dancers all 
jigging for dear life. Almost as good is The Stay-maker, wherein that 
useful functionary (/e Spirella de ces jours) is seen fitting one of his customers. 
The remaining outstanding figure is George Stubbs, who will probably 
prove to have more added to his reputation by this display than any other 
artist. Not only does Stubbs bestride the rather narrow world of sporting 
art like a colossus, but he appears clearly as a painter of the first rank. 
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Not that I, personally, am enamoured of all his pictures. The much 
reproduced portrait of the Prince of Wales riding a pin-headed horse, 
seems to me a stilted and wooden performance. So too, though in a less 
degree, is Two Corporals and a Private. But how richly satisfactory in 
colour, how deft in the grouping of the portraits, both human and equine, 
how luscious in the painting of the trees and landscape, how solid and 
shapely in that of buildings, are The Melbourne and Milbanke Families, 
Colonel Pocklington and his Sisters, and The Third Duke of Portland on a 
White Horse—to mention only three examples. Your out-and-out hunting 
man no doubt will prefer the art of Ben Marshall, but well drawn as are 
Marshall’s hounds and horses, as a maker of beauty he was nowhere in 
comparison with Stubbs. 

Naturally there are other eighteenth century pictures that stick in one’s 
mind, Francis Cotes’ cheerfully coloured Boy with a Cricket Bat is one. 
Another is Francis Hayman’s group of Three Figures in a Landscape. 
More important, perhaps, are Zoffany’s very gracious picture of an old 
lady, Mrs. Oswald, seated under a tree ; and Allan Ramsay’s curiously 
French-looking portrait of his wife. After seeing Thomas Hudson’s 
delicate profile of Lady Chatham, it should never again be possible to 
scoff at Reynold’s master asa dullard of no peculiar merit. And Romney’s 
not quite finished portrait of William Pitt as a boy is a better picture 
than I, for one, even thought to see from his brush. Perhaps this is because 
this portrait is still, in some respects, a sketch, in which the qualities of 
the drawing retain something of their preliminary freedom. As a draughts- 
man Romney could come near being a great master, as may be seen from 
some of his pen-and-ink work in the Architectural Room. How brilliantly, 
in these large pen sketches, he caught and stressed the salient angles, 
lines and curves of a pose—just those points which, in so many of his 
finished paintings, he over-emphasized and laboured into stiffness and 
unreality. 

It is time, however, to say something of those artists whose greatest 
work was done in the nineteenth century. Yet what is one to say fresh 
of Turner and Constable ? Neither of them is, on the whole, seen to 
special advantage at Burlington House. In Turner’s case this is because 
so large a proportion of his best work is in the National Collection— 
nevertheless there is one oil-painting of his, Bonneville, of peculiar 
Sane and nobility. It is a comparatively early work, originally ex- 

bited in 1803, which retains a good deal of the spirit of the eighteenth 
century—and something also of that of Richard Wilson. The slightly 
later Linlithgow Palace has attractions, too, but on the whole the Turner 
oils serve chiefly to remind one of something better, in the same style, 
to be seen at the National Gallery or the Tate. Constable is hampered 
in his general effect, by the hanging, the plan of which has not made it 
possible for all his pictures to be grouped together. Now Constable is a 
painter who gains enormously from being seen en masse. If you doubt this, 
go to the National Gallery and see the solid wall of Constables there. 
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At Burlington House he is scattered over several rooms, with the result 
that many of his pictures do not catch the attention as they should. But 
at least one has the chance of seeing in the same building (though not 
in the same room), The Leaping Horse, from the Diploma Gallery, and the 
study for it from the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Another master who, as exhibited, is a disappointment is Crome, whose 
best work, again, is at Trafalgar Square. Most of his pictures at the 
Academy are (though good) small, and some of the most interesting of 
them are untypical of the artist—especially the (misnamed) Thistle and 
Water Vole, and the Burdock, two very unusual plant pictures. That 
which most nearly shows what Crome could do on a larger scale is the 
sombre Carrow Abbey, from Mr. R. J. Colman’s collection. Nor should 
the visitor omit to notice two beautiful, softly coloured, drawings of trees 
in the water-colour room. Cotman has already been mentioned (and will 


be so again), and there is a good selection of minor men of the Norwich 


School, amongst others Stark and Thirtle—the latter only in water- 
colour. 


So various is the British School, and so rich the exhibition, that there 
are still many of its important features which have not yet been mentioned 
in this article, and which cannot, now, be treated more than cursorily. 
One subject which calls at least for brief mention is the distinguished 
contribution made by the Scottish painters. Raeburn comes out very well. 
He is a painter from whose work, because of its strongly individualised 
likenesses, everyone tends to pick out some picture as his favourite. My 
own favourite is very definitely William Fergusson of Kilrie, a sad and tender 
portrait of a youth. One of the surprises, too, is furnished by the portraits 
of Andrew Geddes (notably one of Scott) which for power and character- 
isation would be hard to better. Wilkie, also, in The Village Politictans 
and Blindman’s Buff, as again in his drawings, confirms one’s impression 
of him as a little master of very high quality. 


Then there are those two thorny subjects—William Blake and the 
Pre-Raphaelites. Since the most ardent worshippers of Blake loathe the 
works of the Pre-Raphaelites, it was surely someone with an impish sense 
of humour who hung Blake’s tempera painting, Adam Naming the Beasts, 
in the Pre-Raphaelite room. But, after all, why not ? For (and this will 
make some Blake worshippers very angry) there are, to an outsider’s eye, 
obvious points of contact between them. Both combined (at least on 
occasion) minute perfection of detail with unreality of general form. 
Both had not mutually unsympathetic extravagances of colour. To hang 
two Blakes in the Pre-Raphaelite room was a piece of instructive criticism, 
as it was, also, to place there painters such as Dyce, who, while not Pre- 
Raphaelites, show that the movement was not so far divorced from some 
other painting of its time as is often imagined. Yet both Blake and the 
Pre-Raphaelite painters stand aside from the main stream of English art. 
They are incidents. Both have their achievements, and their message— 
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but (in spite of some of Samuel Palmer’s drawings) one does not wish 
either of them to have many followers. | 

There remain. the miniatures, and the water colours and drawings. 
Miniatures are a highly specialised subject, yet the charm and perfection 
of the best specimens can be appreciated by those who are not experts. 
No class of painting is more generally wrongly attributed than this, but 
at Burlington House a wonderful series of unassailably authentic examples, 
from the time of the Elizabethan limner, Nicholas Hilliard, onwards, has 
been brought together. No one, who aims at getting the best out of the 
English Exhibition, should miss the chance of studying this unique 
display of an art in which England has long held distinction. 

It is hard for one who, like myself, is an enthusiast for English drawings 
(including in that word water colours) to speak with moderation of what 
is to be seen in the South and Architectural Rooms. Certainly there is 
no other nation which could have produced the like. Some of the exhibits 
in these rooms have already been mentioned, and there is no need to go 
over them again. The heroes in water-colour are J. R. Cozens, Girtin, 
Cotman, Towne and ( I suppose) Turner. Towne suffers from the arrange- 
ment of the room—it would be possible for the unaccustomed eye to 
overlook his presence there altogether—but the quality of his half-dozen 
water-colours is transcendant. There are too many late ‘Turners, for my 
own taste ; they often seem merely to repeat each other, and too many 
of them (it may be added) are in vilely ugly frames, which must have 
been a severe trial to the hanging committee. Rowlandson might have 
been one of the heroes of the show, also, but he is not—at least the 
elaborate type of water-colour by which he is chiefly represented gives 
me much less pleasure than the simple grace of the Two Greyhounds 
Asleep Under a Tree, or the human cascade down stairs in the pen-and- 
ink drawing called Soirée at the Royal Academy. But of J. R. Cozens, 
Girtin and Cotman the display is staggering. Cozens, does not, perhaps, 
vary much ; the same tones of grey and blue, the same wild Alpine or 
Italian scenes, recur from drawing to drawing. The other two, however, 
are remarkably various, though Cotman’s sense of the shapes of things, 
emphasized by his lovely, flat, rich washes of colour, pervades almost 
everything he did. Girtin’s range, too, considering the shortness of his 
life, is remarkable. I must not omit, to mention also a few beautiful early 
drawings by Taverner, and some splendid monochromes by Alexander 
Cozens (the father of J. R.) of which the most unusual is that called 
A Cloud. ‘There are good examples, too, of Cox and De Wint. By the 
former I like particularly the large and rather sketchy Near Carnarvon. 
Cox is nearly always at his best when he has not laboured his work long ; 
and one is tempted to say that the same is true of De Wint. At any rate 
there is nothing more brilliant by him than his Sketch of Tree and Shed, 
which consists of hardly more than two blobs of colour. A very fine 
ant of a more finished type, is the Valley of the Thames with Cliveden 
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A real surprise, in the matter of drawings, is given us by two works 
by John Downman, from the collection of Mr. A. P. Oppé’. These are 
not portraits (there are also some portraits by Downman on view) as are 
most of his works, but pen drawings, tinted with water-colour, of wood- 
lands and trees. They were done in 1774, when Downman, a young artist 
of twenty-four, was in Rome, and they show what a free and perceptive 
landscapist was lost when later he devoted himself (exclusively, so far as 
I know) to his own pretty and successful brand of portraiture. Another 
eighteenth-century painter to be noted was William Pars, a great favourite 
with connoisseurs, but little known to the general public. Much of his 
work was done in Italy, as was the better of the two drawings by which 
he is now represented. There are also, some examples of Richard Wilson’s 
highly sensitive landscapes in black chalk and wash, as well as an unusual 
Study of a Flask by him. Mention must be made, too, of the curious 
drawings of Marcellas Laroon, not at all fluent in execution, but full of 
character and of great historic interest as records of manners. Incidentally, 
one of the Hogarth drawings exhibited is, in spite of the “‘ signature,” 
without any doubt the work of Laroon. Finally (for there must be an end 
of this cataloguing) let no one visit Burlington House without looking at 
that corner of the Architectural Room where hang the drawings of Charles 
Keene. His Ball-Room Door, a slight sketch of a girl passing through a 
doorway into a brightly-lit room, is one of the most delicate of all the 
exhibits. 

What then, is one’s final impression ? A few criticisms recur—there 
might have been more of the seventeenth century, more possibly of the 
early Victorians, fewer portraits, more landscapes by minor men. But 
the sum total of one’s feelings is that this is a grand and varied show, 
one to do infinite honour to English art and give it a new place of import- 
ance in the eyes of the world, one to be grateful for. How it compares 
with previous national exhibitions at Burlington House, is a question 
that scarcely occurs to one. English painting is too different from that of 
other nations to be comparable. In the first place it is (as exhibited) an 
art of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, and so differs in its 
central point of time from other European schools. And secondly, how 
can one compare an Exhibition which contains no nudes (save by that 
brilliant stranger Etty), and scarcely any religious pictures, with (let us 
say) the Italian Exhibition ? The thing is impossible. ‘The question 1s not 
one of better or worse, but of difference in kind, difference of national 
outlook. The thing for English people to remember is that when we are 
looking at these pictures we are in our own land, among our own people, 
whom we love and understand. 
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CARAN D'ACHE 
1859—1909 
By ROBERT BURNETT 


HE work of Caran D’Ache, the great French caricaturist of 
the close of last century, is still almost unknown to the general 
public of this country. Its influence, however, has been con- 
siderable, for the vast school of humourous artists in Great 
Britain and the United States owe much to his early “‘ comic-strips.” 
Although not himself the originator of the wordless story—for Caran 
D’Ache admired and tock the idea frcm the work of the German carica- 
turists Oberlander and Busch—his particularly subtle humour and his 
brilliantly economical line gave his many drawings a charm and naiveté 
of their own, and set a new standard of pictorial humour. Caran D’Ache, 
a nom-de-guerre signifying in Russian “ lead-pencil,” was, in reality, a 
certain Emmanuel Poiré. He was born in Moscow in 1859, and was the 
grandson of a French officer originating frcm Montigny-lez-Metz in 
Lorraine, who, while serving with Napoleon in Russia, had been taken 
prisoner in 1812, and had later remained in Moscow, marrying a Russian 
woman. Asa youth, Poiré took a feverish interest in all military matters, 
and spent his spare time in making drawings of soldiers and horses. He 
peracularly admired Dé taille and de Neuville. Until the age of eighteen, 
e remained at the Lycée at Moscow, but about that time his father died, 
and this determined him to make the journey to Paris, where he wished to 
serve in the French army. He set out in 1878, travelling miserably and 
slowly in uncomfortable and dirty third class coaches in the ccmpany of a 
poor French mechanic who knew not one word of his mother tongue. He 
arrived in Paris almost without money, but his early adversities gave him 
much useful experience and the opportunity of studying many different 
types of men. Passing the barracks of the 113th Regiment one day soon 
after his arrival in Paris, he was struck by the friendly appearance of an 
orderly who spoke of a kind colonel and good rations; and as he had 
determined to join the army without delay, he enlisted there and then. 
His five years of military service, which he wholeheartedly enjoyed, first 
with his regiment, and later, when it moved to Mont Valérien, as a corporal 
in the offices of the War Ministry, afforded him unrivalled knowledge of 
military routine and uniform. 

Soon after becoming a soldier, he decided to call on Dé taille,* who 
encouraged him and advised him to go on with his drawings of soldiers 
and horses, and it was as a military artist that he first beceme kncwn. 
On his entering the War Ministry, where he was occupied almost entirely 


rh 
* Jean-Baptiste Edouard Dé taille (1848-1912) had been a pupil of Meissonier, and 
had become famous with his pictures of the War of 1870. 
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with the drawing of uniforms, Poiré had at last the time to study at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, but in spite of this and the help Dé taille gave him, 
he always considered himself as self-taught. In the early ’80’s, Poiré the 
soldier began selling his drawings, in the name of Caran D’Ache, to the 
French newspapers. The military scenes which he sent to La Caricature 
were, together with Albert Robida’s drawings of Paris women, the 
success of the paper. He had weekly cartoons in the Figaro and Le 
Journal, as well as frequent contributions in Le Chronique Parisien, Le 
Chat Noir, Tout-Paris, and La Vie Parisienne. With the publisher 
Albert Lévy, he founded a periodical, Arts Incohérents, but this, as well 
as La Vie Militaire, where many of his drawings appeared and which 
enjoyed a wide success, were short lived. He was associated with Forain 
in contributing to Psst. ... His work also included the illustrating 
of books, the most successful of which were Bernadaky’s Prince Kozakokoff, 
and Bénar’s A la Découverte de la Russie. Here his acute observation of 
human types, his particular sly humour and his supreme inventiveness 
are at their best. A history of Marlborough, published in 1885, done in 
fifty illustrations with comments by Marthold is his least successful work. 
Here there is no humour ; the drawings merely show his great knowledge 
of uniforms and military types. Caran D’Ache also produced two 
shadow-plays, entitled “‘ 1809” and “ Epopée”’ at the small Chat-Noir 
theatre in Paris, which dealt with events in Napoleon’s campaigns and had 
a very considerable success. The figures for these plays were cut from 
cardboard, and backed with zinc. His drawings were collected together 
and published as Les Causeries Caran D’ Ache, Album de Croquis Mihtaires 
et Iustotres sans légendes, and Le Carnet de Cheques, which dealt mordantly 
with the Panama scandals. Later his attitude towards the Dreyfus case 
involved him in much trouble. His appeal to the French public through 
his cartoons in the press was very wide, and in them he reproduced that 
essence of barrack-room humour which they could appreciate. But this 
was by no means all, for his knowledge and understanding of the anatomy 
of animals and of the mind and face of men and dogs was complete, and 
won him many admirers. He was the first to give to dogs quasi-human 
expressions. ‘The very simplicity and severity of his line gives force to 
his knowledge, and is the brilliant result of profound study. 

In Paris, where he lived near Forain, he kept a very considerable collec- 
tion of military souvenirs—flags, weapons, uniforms. His work-room, 
which he called his ‘‘ salle d’étude ”’ was bare and severe. In his house he 
lived a retired life. He said of himself that he was “a late riser, a slow 
worker, with a tendency towards idleness.’ His library was large and 
almost entirely devoted to military and historical subjects. He was a close 
observer of the work of foreign caricaturists, and is said to have read Punch 
regularly. He admired Menzel and Raffet, whose work he found superior 
to the ‘‘ cold enunciations ” of Meissonier. 

Wilhelm Busch, to whom he owed much, had a formula of romantic 
fun-making in the discovery of hidden humour in everyday affairs, and 
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it was principally from his system of drawing that Caran D’Ache took the 
idea of telling a story or an anecdote in pictures only. This method, 
already familiar in Germany, was a novelty in the France of his day, 
although caricature as such had existed ever since the Renaissance. His 
wordless stories, while abounding in wit, never possessed that more 
Americanised quality of comedy with which we today associate the “ comic- 
strip.” The public for which they were drawn was intellectual, and the 
wit was intelligent. 

In 1897, there was an English edition of the “ Story of Marlborough,” to 
which Lady Wolseley added the English text. In the following year, a 
representative exhibition of his work was held at the Fine Arts Society’s 
gallery. But until the very recent publication of Messrs. Methuen’s 
collection of his drawings,* England since that date has had no oppor- 
tunity of seeing and appreciating his work. This book contains over 
thirty examples of his stories without words. There is one entitled 
“The Cow and the Train,” where the cow is watching the invisible yet 
passing train, nonchalantly and bovinely chewing the cud, and it is difficult 
to equal for humour and observation ; while in the delightful and ingenious 
story ‘‘ Crocodile Hunting,” where that normally dangerous pastime is 
rendered simple and innocuous for the studious hunter, through the offices 
of a yapping (and extremely well-drawn) Dachshund, the subtlety of his 
characterisation is unbeatable. 

It is said that King Edward and the Grand Duke Vladimir at different 
times, both offered Caran D’Ache “ protection ” if he had cared to come 
to England or return to Russia : but he seems to have preferred to remain 
in Paris. Later he became less violently antagonistic to this country after 
meeting and being charmed by King Edward himself. 

Towards the end of his life, he suffered from increasing blindness, and 
he was obliged to draw less and less. In 1908, he produced a series of toy 
pictures, cut from thin board, of European royalties engaged in various 
phases of hunting, but these had a short-lived vogue. Gradually his health 
became worse, and he died on the 2nd February, 1909, at the age of fifty. 

The work of Caran D’Ache has had its imitators in all countries, and 
with the speeding-up of daily life, the “ comic-strip ” has developed 
proportionately : but few artists have combined humour, good draftsman- _ 
ship, and satire as well as he. : 


eee 
* Caran D’ Ache the Supreme. With an introduction by H. M. Bateman. Methuen 5/- 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CODEX SINAITICUS 
( To the Editor of THz Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—From the beginning the Lonpon Mercury has been consistently on the side of 

the Angels in all aesthetic matters. In that of the Codex Sinaiticus, therefore, it comes 
as a painful surprise to find the Editor himself taking sides with—Mr. Aldous Huxley and 
some others. About the importance of the manuscript in Scriptural exegesis I have no right 
to speak, except to suggest that for the purpose of critical examination and the appraisement 
of corrected and expunged passages no photographic facsimile, however carefully made, 
will quite take the place of the original. But to be told that the money is being paid “ for 
a rarity, [Sinaiticus is indeed that !] simply out of collector’s mania, which has no connection 
with Religion or with Art” ; that it is “a mere piece of parchment,” “a relic,” “ an antique,” 
“a curio,” seems at harsh discord with the best of what we have been reading in the LONDON 
Mercury these fourteen years past. The oldest text of the Bible but one amongst these 
which have survived from antiquity is a mere “ piece of parchment ” ! The oldest vellum 
codex save one in existence is just “a curio” ! Were it a text of Homer or of Aeschylus, 
and not the Bible, were it even a copy of some old text having no claim to any literary or 
historical value, it would yet be of inestimable interest as one of the earliest examples of 
a manuscript in that fine old uncial hand which is the ancestor of our Western alphabet. 
In the history of book-production, and therefore of human culture, Sinaiticus is a precious 
link in the chain connecting the vellum books of the earliest Christian era with the papyri, 
now wholly perished save in scanty fragments, from which they were copied and which 
yielded them place. All that I claim, would make the codex worth having and therefore 
worth buying, though it were the text of some old Greek poetaster of no literary merit 
whatever. But Sinaiticus is the second oldest text of the Bible surviving in any language ; 
and the Bible, thank God! is still accepted and revered by millions of English-speaking 
Christians. 

It is idle to say that the sum to be paid for the codex might be better spent in some other 
way. If we were to refrain from buying what is worth having on the ground that the money 
might be better spent for some other purpose we should never buy anything worth having. 
And if, as Mr. Huxley argues, it is just “ superstition ” and “ idolatry ” that makes these 
things precious to us, let us clear out our National lumber-rooms at Bloomsbury and 
Westminster, and send the Rosetta stone, and Codex Alexandrinus, and the Stone of 
Destiny, and the Coronation Chair, and all other such superstitious and idolatrous stuff, 
to the less enlightened peoples of the West. Let us throw in with these the Birthplace and 
Shakespeare’s dust, and so cancel out once for all our War debt to America.—Yours, etc., 


Boars Hill, Oxford. B. H. NEWDIGATE 
February 6th, 1934. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HE New York Public Library has recently issued, in an edition of four 

hundred and fifty copies, price $4 each, a well-illustrated volume entitled 

Washington Irving : A Bibliography, which is described in its title-page as 

‘Compiled by William R. Langfeld, with the Bibliographic Assistance of 
Philip C. Blackburn.” This book gives extensive accounts of Irving’s various first 
editions, American and English, followed by a list of contributions to periodicals and 
annuals ; plays in which he collaborated with J. H. Payne; unpublished writings 
surviving in manuscript ; works ascribed to Irving, but not generally accepted as his ; 
translations of works by Irving; illustrated editions ; books dedicated to Irving ; 
and biographies. Obviously, therefore, the authors have covered a great deal of 
ground, and have compiled what should prove a useful book of reference. This, 
however, is not to say that the method they have adopted in the main part (that 
devoted to collations of Irving’s various works in first edition form) is beyond criticism. 
In particular it seems to me a serious defect, in such an elaborately conceived book as 
this, that the collations contain no mention of signatures. Title-pages are transcribed 
in full; end-papers and pagination are described ; the measurements of the pages 
are given ; there is a description of the bindings ; and there is often other information, 
but there is no word about that which is the first essential of a sound book-description 
—a list of the signatures and a statement as to how the book is made up—whether it 
is a folio, an octavo, a duodicimo in half-sheets, or what not. To complain of the 
absence of this information is surely not pedantry, since experience proves more and 
more clearly every day that to understand the bibliographical problems presented by 
a book it is necessary to grasp fully the units of which it is composed, not merely the 
sheet or half-sheet, but often also the two formes from which every sheet or half- 
sheet is printed. I stress the omission of information of this kind rather heavily 
here, since this is not the first important American bibliography, issued recently, to 
have its utility lessened in this way. Nevertheless, as I said before, the book contains 
a great deal of information that will be useful both to collectors and literary students. 


M®&: GEORGE WATSON COLE, the well-known American bibliographer, has 
produced a most valuable tool for scholars in his latest volume, An Index to 
Bibliographical Papers Published by the Bibliographical Society and the Library 
Association, London, 1877-1932 (Cambridge University Press. 18s. Published in 
America by the University of Chicago Press). The compilation of this book, which has 
been badly needed for a long time past, is, indeed, a gracious tribute from an Ameri- 
can scholar to the work of two English societies ; and lest anyone imagine that to 
index these publications was a trifling task, let it be recorded that Mr. Cole’s book 
runs to more than two hundred and sixty pages. There is not much to be said about 
it—for its title is self-explanatory and its value obvious. This, then, is the sort of 
good wine that needs no bush, and no beating about the bush either. It merely calls 
for thanks, and, perhaps, the obvious remark that it ought immediately to be added to 
every respectable public reference library. 
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bisa seems to be an all-American month so far as this section of my notes is 
concerned, and the third book I have to notice is A Critical Bibliography of the 
Works of Edmund Spenser printed before 1700. Though the author, Mr. Francis R. 
Johnson, is an M.A. of Oxford, he is now associated with the Huntington Library in 
California, and his book bears the imprint of the John Hopkins Press, Baltimore 
(in England the publishers are the Oxford University Press, and the price twelve 
shillings and sixpence). The book bears the imprimatur of the Tudor and Stuart 
Literary Club of the John Hopkins University, a club which was founded in 1918 by 
Sir William and Lady Osler, in memory of their son, Lieutenant E. V. Osler, who was 
killed in action in 1917. His collection forms the nucleus of the Club’s library. Upon 
the editions of Spenser in this library Mr. Johnson has, primarily, based his bibli- 
ography, though he has not only filled in gaps from other collections, but has done 
comparative collations with other copies upon a very large scale. His collations are 
models of what book description should be ; and the notes which he gives upon the 
various bibliographical problems that arise (for example, his discussion of the varia- 
tions in the first edition, 1590, of The Faerie Queene) are sane, cautious, lucid and often 
extremely ingenious. Mr. Johnson deserves the highest credit for this admirable piece 
of bibliographical investigation and exposition, which (incidentally) is illustrated with 
a large number of most attractive facsimiles of title-pages. The Tudor and Stuart 
Club of John Hopkins will perform a valuable function if it continues to sponsor work 
of the high quality of the present volume. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 
ESSRS. MAGGS BROTHERS, of 34 and 35 Conduit Street, London, W., 


have issued the first number of a small occasional booklet, Notes on Autographs, 
which they propose to issue from time to time. Some twenty-five autograph docu- 
ments are described, written by celebrities, ranging in date from Edward VI to 
Charles Dickens. The prices vary from six guineas to £175. A particularly interesting 
item is a letter from Bishop Percy to James Boswell. It is dated from Dublin on March 
5, 1787, and is concerned with recollections of Doctor Johnson, sent for use in the 
Life which Boswell was then preparing. The price of this letter is £105. Garrick, 
Nelson, Byron, Coleridge, Cromwell, Marlborough, these are other famous names in 
Messrs. Maggs’s list. I may add that from this firm’s Paris shop, 93-95 Rue La 
Boétie, there has recently arrived a catalogue, Série Frangaise, No. 2, of fine French 
books. 


NOTHER catalogue of autograph letters and manuscripts is Number 34 

of The Ingatherer, issued by Messrs. Colbeck, Radford & Co., of 8 Bruton 
Street, New Bond Street, London, W.1. This contains nearly three hundred items, 
mostly at very low prices. A good many letters of artists are included. A two-page 
letter from Bartolozzi, written in Italian, is priced £2 10s. ; while two letters from 
Ozias Humphrey, and one addressed to him, all concerning the prices of pictures, 
and offered in a lot for £1 10s. Other artists include Ford Madox Brown, Burne- 
Jones, Cattermole, Sir John Gilbert, Holman Hunt, Millais and Phil May. The first 
forty-eight lots in the catalogue contain letters addressed to the famous publishing 
firm of Taylor and Hessey by a number of well-known persons, amongst others Lord 
Brougham, George Canning, Allan Cunningham, George Darley (including two 
unpublished essays, prices respectively ten and twelve guineas), Peter de Wint, 
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B. R. Haydon, J. H. Reynolds and Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd. Altogether a most 
interesting little catalogue. 


ATALOGUE 1008, from Messrs. James Tregaskis & Son, of 66 Great Russell 

Street, London, W.C.1, is devoted to Old Medicine and Biology. A subject 
index on the inside of the front cover contains such tempting headings as Ants, 
Bismuth, Cholera, Epilepsy, Hydrophobia, Longevity, Oil Baths, Paralysis, Plague, 
and Strawberries. A few curious old illustrations are reproduced in facsimile. An 
important book is the first edition of the first English translation of Conrad Gesner, 
The Treasure of Evonymus (circa 1559), printed by John Day. The translator was. 
Peter Morwyng, Fellow of Magdalene College, Oxford. The price asked for this 
volume is £46. 


ESSRS. ELKIN MATTHEWS, LTD., of 78 Grosvenor Street, London, 

W.1, in their Catalogue 58, make a special feature of first Editions of Music, 
a subject to which they devote a short introductory essay of a couple of pages. They 
speak therein of the great difficulty of discovering whether a given piece of music 
is a first edition or not, a difficulty which, they say, has prevented them from 
catalogueing a great deal of interesting old music which is in their possession. — 
Musical bibliography, it would appear, is only in its infancy. Among the pieces now 
listed by Messrs. Matthews are Beethoven’s “‘ Emperor”? Concerto, Op. 73, in the 
original 18 parts, Leipsic, [1811], £15, and his Hammerklavier Sonata, Op. 106, 
Vienna, [1819], £10. The pianoforte score of Weber’s Der Freischutz, published 
undated in Berlin in 1821, twenty-two years before the orchestral score was 
published, is priced £3 10s. This is an unusual and interesting feature in a 
bookseller’s list. 


M R. P.M. BARNARD, of 17 Church Road, Tunbridge Wells, sends his catalogue 
182, of which bibliographical books form a feature. An attractive item is John 
Payne Collier’s An Old Man’s Diary, 4to, in four parts, 1871-72, issued for private 
circulation, and containing a lot of out-of-the-way information. The price is £8. 
There are also many miscellaneous books in this list. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


RUDOLF KOCH AND HIS CIRCLE AT OFFENBACH. 


HAVE often had occasion to write in these notes about Rudolf Koch and his 
lettering, with reference especially to the printing-types which he has designed. 
Those who would learn more of the amazing versatility of this great craftsman and 
appreciate the spirit by which his art is quickened may be advised to study the 
special number of Philobiblon,* which is devoted to a study of Koch’s work and that 
of the craft-school at Offenbach in which his influence is beneficently supreme. 
The school was founded and is maintained in connection with the famous type- 
foundry of the Klingspor brothers. The happy union of lettering and metal-work, 
which is proper and necessary to good type-founding, has brought forth many other 
crafts, which are also taught and practised in the Offenbach School. Some of them, like 
weaving and embroidery, might be supposed to be quite unrelated to type-design and 
the graphic arts; but the examples reproduced in Philobiblon show that Koch’s 
master-craft of lettering has given even these their motive. A notable product of the 
school is a series of war-memorials with the names embroidered on linen sheets, the 
thread being spun and dyed and woven by hand in the way learned from the Hessian 
peasants. Such influence of lettering on other branches of decorative art has its analogy in 
the history of Western book-production ; for every student of early calligraphy knows 
how the simplest decoration of primitive letter-forms developed gradually into the 
elaborate borders and miniatures of mediaeval illumination, which are themselves in 
the direct ancestry of modern art. For the universality of his craftsmanship the 
writer in Philobiblon compares Koch to William Morris, under the influence of 
whose teaching the school was founded. On a narrower plane we may compare him 
with Mr. Eric Gill; for the art of both these men began with the study and practice 
of lettering, and its development was untrammelled by academic training. The 
article proves well how in the hands of a man like Koch lettering is no mere pleasant 
revival of an ancient and obsolete craft, and that it is needed to give vitality and 
strength and beauty to an art so highly mechanized as modern printing. 


THE “ SCHOLAR-PRINTER.” 


N Dr. John Johnson’s J. M. Dent Memorial Lecture, The Printer; His Customers 

and His Men (J. M. Dent, 1s. 6d.), to which I gave a bare word of welcome last 
month, the lecturer quoted from the Laudian Statute of the University of Oxford in 
which are laid down the qualifications to be sought in the appointment of the Univer- 
sity Printer : 

“‘ And WHEREAS,” affirms the relevant clause of the Latin Statutes, “‘ it hath been found 
by experience in Printing that these Mechanick printers (being mostly on the look out for 
the acquisition of money by the output of their energy) do give far too little care to Fine 
Printing or decorative beauty in their workmanship, but issue to the light of day rough 
jobs. badly corrected ; THEREFORE be it ENACTED by the present Statute that there be 
appointed as scholar-printer for the printing of University publications in some House 
specially appointed for the purpose, a man of sound instruction in Greek and Latin and 
well versed in linguistic studies : whose duty shall be to superintend the compositors and 
other workers ; to provide all the materials or furniture necessary for printing (such as 
Paper, Hand-presses, Type of various founts, and all the other apparatus of this business) 


* Herbert Reichner, Strohmayergasse 6, Vienna VI. 3.50 RM. 
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of the choicest possible description in every case ; to prescribe the suitable fount of type, 
the quality of paper, the proper width of margin for every work published by the Univer- 
sity Printing House; to revise the Proof-readers’ corrections ; and generally to take 
scrupulous care to secure the finish and elegance of every work.” 


Those who had the privilege of listening to the lecturer must have agreed that when 
some eight years ago the Delegates of the Oxford University Press appointed Mr. John 
Johnson to the post of University Printer, they obeyed the Statute exactly both in the 
spirit and in the letter. 


THE CORRECTOR OF THE PRESS. 


, ‘HE shortcomings of printers and printers’ readers in failing to detect and correct 
misprints has been a stock grievance of authors ever since the invention of 
printing. In his lecture Dr. Johnson quotes from Herrick : 
For these transgressions which thou here dost see, 
Condemn the Printer, Reader, and not me. 
Who gave him full good grain, though he mistook, 
The Seed ; so sow’d these Tares throughout my Book. 
The printer might often tell another story, such as that quoted from Cornelius 
Kiel, the scholar-corrector of the Plantin Press (1558-1607) : 
The meddlesome fool, who is troubled with the itch of writing, a raw uncultured 
blunderer, amasses quantities of copy, seldom puts in punctuation, disfigures his manu- 
script with erasures, and makes the paper filthy. 


The uncultured blunderer is not the only or even the worst sinner. Only those 
who have to handle printer’s copy know how careless the authors themselves are apt 
to be in its preparation, and how much is left to the intelligence of the compositor or 
keyboard man in making good defective spelling and punctuation and even grammar. 
Poets are the worst offenders of all in the matter of punctuation, denying the helpless 
reader who would penetrate the obscurity of their verse such conventions as commas 
and colons even when sense and syntax require them. 

Johnson, the author of Typographia—a book which I, like the author’s modern name- 
sake, always keep at my elbow—gives a long list of the qualifications desired in a good 
corrector. He should have a measure of universal knowledge. An “‘ able corrector ” 
must “know the fundamentals of every art and science that may fall under [his] 
examination.’”’ He must be able on occasion “‘ to alter and to mend things that he can 
maintain to be either wrong or ill digested.”’ “ Besides espying literal faults,’ he 
must “spell and point after the prevailing method and genius of each particular 
language.” He should “ be acquainted with the nature of printing ” ; and for this 
reason 


correctors in most printing offices, are chosen out of compositors that are thought capable 
of that office, and who know how not only to correct literal faults, but can also discern 
where improprieties in workmanship are used, which cannot be expected in gentlemen 
who have not a sufficient knowledge of printing. 


SINAITICUS. Overheard in the Queue.—First Lady. They didn’t print very well in 
those days, did they. dear ? 


Second Lady. Hush, dear! 
B. H. NEWDIGATE 


ft J. Johnson, Typographia, 1828, vol. II, pp. 208-09. 
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MUSIC 


=| Raine B.B.C. made a magnificent gesture in giving a series of concerts showing the 
work of contemporary British composers. The gesture remains the same even if 
the idea, as I imagine it did, arose from one B.B.C. music ccntroller saying to another : 
“‘ that’s the thousand and seventh letter we’ve had from irate ‘ Music-lovers’ asking 
why we invite foreign composers like Poulenc, Prokovieff and Hindemith over to make 
outlandish noises, when we do nothing for our great British composers who have a 
practical monopoly of starvation and garrets ? Let’s teach them, and make them listen 
to all the British Bores beginning with B for a fortnight on end, and see how they feel 
at the end of it! We daren’t put their music into an ordinary concert programme 
because no one will want to conduct it and the hall will be empty.” So the great idea 
arose and poor Sir Adrian had to conduct nearly all of it, and all the music critics 
nearly died of yawns. Luckily interspersed with the boredom we had moments of real 
beauty such as Vaughan Williams’ Flos Campi and Walton’s Belshazzar’s Feast : 
but on the whole the programmes contained little to inspire or thrill. One wondered 
why composers like Walter Leigh, Finzi, Warlock and Berkeley who might have 
contributed a rather original note were not included. 

If one studies English composers’ Music one finds that it is divided into two main 
groups (apart from the “ originals,’ Walton, Berners, Lambert, Leigh and Berkeley). 
In the first group we have the elder composers who descend, let us say, from the good 
old German tradition. In this group is Bax whose inspirations are beautiful and small, 
and who throws them to the lions in the shape of full orchestra, or a grand piano or a 
harp or in fact anything on which one can spread oneself and be vague and woolly. 
Bax may know how to write for an orchestra, but is to be able to use all of the instru- 
ments all the time a true sign of genius ? If only Bax would confine himself for a short 
time to writing for unaccompanied choir, or for solo wind and strings, media in which 
he has produced his best work to date, he might give us some really fine music, for 
he has the genius and the musicianship. Bridge and Cyril Scott also wallow in 
orchestral colour and produce kaleidoscopic effects with nothing strong enough to 
hold them together : it is a pity; for Bridge in his sextet for strings has produced 
one really fine work ; and Cyril Scott’s early piano pieces showed a great deal of prom- 
ise. Ireland also is rather a wallower : I suspect that his real bent is for the pleasantly 
sentimental, but the highbrow element will creep in, giving his music an uncertain and 
wavering atmosphere. 

Ranged against this school we have the followers of Vaughan Williams such as 
Morris, Miss Perkins, Moeran, Hadley, Finzi and a host of others. They all use Folk- 
Scales incessantly. Now no one would deny that the flattened sevenths and such-like 
give a great deal of colour and atmosphere to such sincere and deep pioneer work as 
that of Vaughan Williams: Mr. R. O. Morris too has learnt to modulate from one 
mode to another : but the remainder of the folk-gang merely use the tricks to get an 
Olde Englysshe Atmosphere and avoid having to do anything so direct as to modulate 
or to write a good straightforward melody or properly spaced bars— This man- 
nerism is a real canker eating into young English music, and must be stopped 
before it devours too far. Such sincere work as Hadley’s Trees so High gains little and 
loses much by this idiom. 
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With what joy did the audience, critics and all, welcome another performance of 
Belshazzar. Here at last is fine direct music, packed with inspiration, and pulsating 
with rhythm. It wears extraordinarily well, and in spite of an uninspired perform- 
ance sounded as fresh as when one heard it for the first time. 

The chorus did their best, but why cannot English singers be taught to sing 
‘ harder ” and with more attack? I am sure that it is only a decadent cathedral choir 
tradition which has dethroned the hard, open manner of singing one hears in Italy, for 
instance. I cannct believe that Weelkes, Gibbons, Purcell, Handel were meant to be 
sung in the throaty warbling tones we hear nowadays. Any Italian choirboy who tried 
to sing like an English choir-boy (and it is only too easy, alas) would be immediately 
suspected of being a eunuch. 

At a performance of the Music Society in Westminster recently Mme. Claire 
Croiza, the well-known French singer, gave a magnificent interpretation of songs by 
Debussy, Roussel and Ravel. I do not suppose there is anyone who understands these 
idioms better than Mme. Croiza, and she had to partner her Mr. Ernest Lush, whose 
musicianly accompaniments could hardly have been bettered. One must hope to hear 
these two again in a more extended programme. 

The B.B.C. recently treated us to an exhibition of modern Russian Music from the 
U.S.S.R. They rightly chose as their conductor Comrade Nicolai Malko, who has 
naturally to specialise in this subject ; quite apart from this he is a first-rate con= 
ductor, and the orchestra seems to like playing under him and responds well. The 
Concert opened with a set of four portraits from an opera by Prokovieff written 
not long ago. This was the Prokovieff we have learned to know and enjoy, but in a very 
Russian and rather heavy mood, using the strings almost entirely for melodic passages, 
leaving the brass for the basses, using for certain effects of brilliance the orchestral 
colouring of the piano, and a kind of ‘“‘ mixture ” effect with glissandi of woodwind. 

This suite was followed by a long and tedious symphony by Myasowsky, a composer 
of the old regime and tradition, who has obviously not settled down very happily to 
modern conditions in the U.S.S.R. His music, apart from an interesting passage in 
which slowly shifting harmonies are held over a pedal bass marked by a heavy slow 
pulsing beat in the modern Russian manner, belonged to the era of Brahms, Tschai- 
kowsky, Elgar, Mackenzie and Co. One can only say that thematic and harmonic 
invention were poverty-stricken ; and rhythm and orchestration undistinguished. 

The work of a much younger and more interesting composer Shostakovitch ended 
the programme, in the form of an overture and song from a comic opera founded on 
Gogol’s The Nose. The texture of the overture was achieved by rapidly changing 
dabs of bright orchestral colouring, including passages for rattle, sandbox and all the 
up-to-date “ batterie ”»—The general effect was very high-spirited and highly col- 
oured, with good thematic material and lovely rhythms. Amidst the gay tintinnabu- 
lation it was hard to form a judgment on the musical content and value; but the 
general effect was one of vitality. This was followed by an amusing drunkard’s song, 
well sung by Mr. Parry Jones whose blustering style was well suited, to the accom- 
paniment of the harpsichord which did duty in excellent style for the Balalaika. 
The song itself was very pleasing and of the Russian folk-style, but written with a 
conviction and sincerity that puts our dead-alive folk-composers to shame. 

Apart from the young Russians abroad, such as Stravinsky, Prokoviev and Markie- 
vitch, the work of Shostakovitch is the only modern music I have heard from Russia 
which had any real originality and life. M. Malko instead of including Myasowsky’s 
boring symphony, might have done far better to have included Markievitchs’ fine 
Partita for pianoforte and orchestra, recently published by Schott, which has not yet 
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been heard over here and which contains really important music of a very high order. 

We were also given the opportunity of hearing the new piano concerto, Number 
Five, of Prokovieff at a recent concert of the B.B.C. conducted by Herr Bruno 
Walter, with the composer at the piano. This concerto, like all those of Prokovieff, has 
an extremely difficult and brilliant solo part, played with incredible efficiency and style 
and with that extraordinary clear, incisive tone that only Prokovieff, Horowitz and a 
few others seem to be able to extract from the piano. This concerto differs from the 
classical form by being split up into five short movements of which two are slow and. 
the last practically an accompanied Cadenza. The thematic material though 
characteristic of the composer shows a distinct development from a manner which 
had almost become mannerism ; its use of the orchestra was at the same time heavy 
(not clumsy) and admirably varied, and the pianoforte part though important and 
continuous was not allowed to stand out too prominently, but was beautifully woven 
into the texture. The general feeling of the work was distinctly toward the neo-romantic, 
as in the No. 3 Concerto. As usual the rhythms were extraordinarily alive and varied, 
and one noticed the fine movement of the Bass, a genius for which has been shared 
by all the great composers, and which is, alas, horribly neglected in most modern 
English composition, where it was once such a prominent feature. 

The work as a whole was not easy to listen to or appreciate at first hearing : it is 
curious how as one gets to know any work of Prokovieff it becomes perfectly simple 
and natural in its lay-out, and yet it remains very difficult to follow the thought in any 
new work of his. Let us hope that His Master’s Voice will issue a recording of this as 
admirable as that of the No. 3, which all music-lovers should have. 

One expected much of Bruno Walter’s direction of the Mozart G minor symphony— 
surely the most lovely and poetical of all his symphonies ; but in spite of beautiful 
phrasing and nuance, and obviously careful rehearsing, the performance was a 
failure as almost all other performances of this work I have ever heard. The peculiar 
difficulty of the work is two-fold : for firstly though lovely short-phrasing and nuance 
is required, the actual main phrasing extends over many bars at a time, and the com- 
bination of inner and outer phrasing is difficult of realisation : secondly the flow of the 
rhythm must be exceedingly elastic and supple to allow of the presentation in 
unbroken rhythm of the first and second subjects in the first and last movements. 
Conductors feel the contrasts of these subjects so strongly that they almost always 
slow up for the statement of the second subjects, and so fall off the perilous tight-rope 
of rhythm. The fortes too should be rather changes of colour and intensity than 
of volume, particularly in the minuet where heavy accents break the line and flow, and 
take this movement right out of its context in the symphony. After all, Mozart has in 
each case allowed for an automatic forte by a thickening of orchestral texture. 

Before I close this article I must draw attention to the enterprising experiment on 
behalf of opera in England which is being produced by Captain Christie in his new 
and beautifully equipped opera house at Glyndebourne near Lewes. Six performances 
each of Cosi Fan Tutte and Nozze de Figaro are to be given at the end 
of March, in a manner which can only be described as a challenge to Salzburg. 
Nothing will be spared to make the performances as perfect in every way as possible. 
Fritz Busch is to conduct an orchestra of 32 picked players, led by the Busch Quartet ; 
the singers are to be selected from England and the Continent solely for their suit- 
ability as Mozart singers of the first rank : the production will be directed by Herr 
Ebert of Dresden, and rehearsals will occupy several weeks. Mr. Hamish Wilson has 
designed some fine settings. The performances will begin at 5 p.m. and end about 


9 with an interval for dinner. 
VERE PILKINGTON 
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WINTER HARVEST. By ANprew Younc. Nonesuch Press. 4s. 6d. 


FIFTY-FOUR.CONCEITS. By Martin ARMSTRONG, with wood-engravings by 
Eric Raviious. Secker. 55. 


TOWARDS CORINTH, O ENGLISHMAN. By C. H. O. Scatre. Cobden- 
Sanderson. 3s. 6d. 


SUMMER HARVEST. By Joun Drinkwater. Sidgwick & Jackson. 5s. 


FANTASIA WRITTEN IN AN INDUSTRIAL TOWN. By WILLIAM JEFFREY. 
Cranley & Day. 6s. 


STRANGE VICTORY. By Sara TeaspALe. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 
POEMS. By Martz pg L. Wetcu. Macmillan. 5s. 6d. 


T was Mr. Aldous Huxley I think, who, in the course of an essay, remarked that 

not everyone who cried “ Cuckoo, Cuckoo ” would be admitted into the company 
of nature poets. It is true that nature in art has undergone many persecutions and 
suffered sad atrocities, yet, whenever there appears someone who can translate any of 
her aspects without resorting either to slavish imitation or to revolutionary abuse 
and who has the perception of an artist as well, the most hackneyed of all subjects 
will be created afresh as though perceived for the first time. Mr. Huxley’s essay was 
chiefly in praise of Edward Thomas, whose title nobody is likely to dispute. I believe 
that Mr. Andrew Young may stand beside him. 

There is a most baffling mystery in the description on the paper wrapper of Winter 
Harvest. We are told on the one hand that Mr. Young is not a mew poet, yet we are 
given no clue as to what books he has previously published. The present book is 
referred to as a “‘ selection,” again thereby implying that former work exists. I have 
formerly only seen isolated poems, and it would be informing to know why such a 
limited volume as the present one was issued. The few poems which compose 
Winter Harvest place Mr. Young in a category apart from most other living poets. 
He falls short of Edward Thomas only by a lack of those human contacts which were 
so strong a characteristic of that rare artist. This lack of universality will keep 
him bound, possibly, to a small, but highly appreciative public. 


Mr. Young’s chief characteristics are: the refinement of his poetical thought ; — 
an absolute economy of verbal use, each line being strictly necessary to the inter- | 
pretation of his idea, and the most happy gift for pure inspiration in the matter of | 


exact images. His world is entirely that of the earth, the fields, and the woods: it is — 


a world seen through a pearly haze. He does not seek for storms, but rather for mists, 
and his most successful work comes from the understanding of the smaller wild 
creatures. His felicity of expression is very marked in such phrases as : 

Here where the grass is dank 

The sun weeps on this brightening bank. 
And : 

They have been burning leaves, 

Dead leaves the little shrew upheaves 

Poking in winter for his trifling food. 


In these two quotations brightening and trifling are the characteristic words. They 


convey more than pages of criticism the exactness of Mr. Young’s talent. Elsewhere — 


Mr. Blunden is recalled by certain lines entirely typical of him and of a certain 
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scholarly attitude towards natural phenomena : 


Fair mornings make false vows ! 
When to that wood I came, 
I stood beneath fast-dropping boughs 
And watched their green leaves wink, 
Spilling their heavy drink ; 
Some flowers to sleeping buds returned, 
Some, lit by rain, with clear flames burned ; 
-  “ Cuckoo ”’—again, again .. . 
Mr. Young does call “ Cuckoo,” and he may, for aught I care, do so unashamedly ; 
and since good poetry never goes unrecognised, may one hope that this book is having 
the success which it deserves, and that we may have something more before very long. 
In Fifty-four Concetts, Mr. Martin Armstrong has written a little book of epigram- 
matic epitaphs, for they combine the virtues of both. Few of them exceed four 
lines, and every page is adorned by a tail-piece by Mr. Ravilious. In some cases the 
epigrams are a little laboured. For instance, one entitled A Drowned Sailor is perhaps 
an illustration : 
Aloft I fought the stinging austral blast 
And ripped the roaring sail-shreds from the mast. 
Carve not the stone for me nor delve the earth, 
Hurled from the mainmast to my soundless berth. 


An epitaph like this has little brevity and consequently less wit. On the other 
hand An Only Child, 

Weep not: I lie not here alone, 

Unloved ; two others died with me. 

Yet they, though I to dust am gone, 

Still walk the world and breathe and see. 


is both brief and concise. As a small gift book this will probably have most success. 

Mr. Scaife, who has evidently been writing poetry for some few years, now publishes 
his first book of verses. ‘They are accompanied by no discords and by but few doubts, 
and his style is, if unexciting, gentle, dreamy and reflective. It betrays little passion, 
and, for this reason perhaps, fails to strike the imagination, even the heart, of the 
reader, as much as might a writer with more fire, more faults and less culture. Mr. 
Scaife’s most successful poems rely upon the Egyptian and Grecian scenes for their 
inspiration—perhaps the title and its own poem are significant pointers in this 
direction. The short lyrics themselves have a fragrance, an elegance almost, of 
violets, as in the epitaph : 

Do not bring laurel here, or tears, 

But, if you have some beauty, turn 

And greet your lover— 

This is Cavafy’s urn. 
and they are certainly more successful than the dramatic poem, The Triumph of Death, 
which along with most present-day dramas in blank verse makes uninteresting reading. 
However, it is interesting as a contribution to our post-war dramatic history on 
account of its production by Mr. Tyrone Guthrie in 1924 at the Barn Theatre, 
Oxted, when the cast included Mr. Robert Speaight and Miss Flora Robson. 

Summer Harvest, by Mr. John Drinkwater, is a further collection of poems by a 
writer who is definitely more at home in the world of dramatic than of lyrical verse. 
These are a collection of short lyrics, the sum of his production during the past nine 
years. Mr. Drinkwater’s poetry is as usual fairly flowery, and is sprinkled with a 
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good many mannerisms which are peculiar to him and which are apt to date at the 
present time. Phrases like “‘ green-man Summer ” and “ garlands green,” relics of 
Merrie England, abound. No doubt there is always in England a section of the public 
which genuinely enjoys pageantry and procession, and the public would be right but 


for the fact that they are contented with productions of such low level that it is 


utterly useless to attempt to treat them as though we were still living in the 
Elizabethan age of masques. Mr. Drinkwater takes them seriously and still is able to 
write a prologue for a pageant at Warwick in 1930 : 

I come not, Warwick folk, to fit 

Our masque of mummers to a boast, 

Though Warwick men, with Warwick wit, 

Have made as good a song as most... . 


One cannot and should not make concessions to popular feeling. It is wrong for the 
falsely sentimental tastes of the public to be catered for ; whether in “ Innes ” or in 
rhymes. Unless poetry is presented as the language is spoken, simply and directly 
in the idiom of its period, it can have no significance beyond the meretricious. Because 
Herrick in writing ‘“‘ Whenas in silks my Julia goes,” was expressing himself in the 
vernacular of his period, it does not mean that such description of dress sounds sincere 
or possible in the twentieth century, and for Mr. Drinkwater to write : 

I’d like to dress my girl in green, 

With poppies blowing at the hem, 

Her bodice cut of velveteen, 

With buttons twenty-four of them... . 


I would respectfully submit that such mock Elizabethanism is not to be supported in 
the present day. 

A previous book by Mr. William Jeffrey, Eagle of Coruisk, gave, so far as I can 
remember, no hint of his exploring energy. I do not think that Fantasia Written in an 
Industrial Town is a good poem; it is too ambitious to have come off; but it shows 
signs of great promise and great scope. It purports to be a lengthy work of some 3,000 
lines, a long poem for the present time. On inspection, however, the discovery that it 
is a succession of shorter poems, varying in length, and differing in metre, joined only 
by the theme, is made. The theme is the contrast between war-time employment and 
post-war unemployment in a hypothetical Scottish town, which was busy in providing 
munitions during the war years. The poem represents wide reading and shows the 
author to express some genuine feelings, though both are rather diffused. Mr. 
Jeffrey will surely fulfil his promise one day, but for the present his mind is thick with 
ideas which clash and become confused when he begins to express them. 

The death of Mrs. ‘Teasdale has robbed the United States of a charmingly gentle 
personality, supported by a calm and inward strength. This last small book contains 
more than one premonition, as : 

I who sang in my youth 
Now hold my peace. 


On the other hand, American verse is supported by the appearance, during the last 
year or so, of poems by Miss Welch, who is able to express very delicately the moods 
of the country and the ways of the smaller beasts. She is not of the calibre of Mr. 
Andrew Young. At best her work is but capable verse, and if it lacks the influence of 
tradition, it has acquired intimacy with, and love of, wild life and its ways. 


YVONNE FFRENCH 
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ONE WAY SONG. By Wyndham Lewis. Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d. 
POET : A LYING WORD. By Laura Ripine. Arthur Barker. 6s. 
DIFFICULT MORNING. By RanpaLL SwIncter. Methuen. 2s. 6d. 


Oe NETTLE AND THE FLOWER. By KennetH Murr. Oxford University 
ress. 5S. 


N the present period of artistic chaos in which the chief function of artists and 

poets seems to be that of providing copy for a mass of conflicting critics, a first- 
rate satirical poem is a “‘ desirable event.” For one thing it helps to clear the air ; also 
it reminds people that destructive energy is better than no energy at all. 

Mr. Wyndham Lewis’ One Way Song is mainly an attack upon the bureaucracy of 
boring theorists, but its dramatic structure gives it the intensely individual flavour of 
a personal manifesto. In this respect it resembles Mr. Auden’s Dance of Death, 
which is necessarily inconclusive owing to its ability to state opposite opinions almost 
in the same breath and with equal conviction ; but whereas Mr. Auden only succeeds 
in being clever in a rather sententious manner, Mr. Lewis makes a definite contribu- 
tion to the small amount of recent poems which have any considerable size or scope. 

The poem is divided into four sections, related by their satirical character rather 
than by any logical continuity, and the whole may be said to represent a very complete 
modern consciousness. Engine Fight Talk, in the author’s own words, is a “‘ curtain 
raiser.”’ It introduces the audience to the confusion of the present-day world of 
Machinery and Marxism in which much of the most vital poetry is dependent upon 
the past to supply the deficiencies of the present. It provides, in this connection, 
a good example of the method and quality of the satire. Young Percy Burke, a 
member of the rowdy class which is being conducted by Mr. Lewis disguised as a 
schoolmaster, holds forth : 

Surely this rummaging in the medieval murk, 

This pandering to the mighty vagueness of our hearts, 
Oblique attacks with midnight’s moon fraudulently to frill 
The escapades of the Menads, haunting those bloody parts, 
Is not, never can be, quite what poetry sets out to instil! 


to which the schoolmaster adds : 
T found several cherubs to back this involved assertion. 


The Song of the Militant Romance is a statement of the Romantic attitude towards 
poetry and a satire on the hearty school of poets : but, like Dryden, Mr. Lewis does 
not have to belittle his opponents in order to destroy them, and it is obvious that he 
associates himself to some extent with the object of his satire. The remaining poems— 
If So the Man You Be and One Way Song—may be described broadly as a statement 
of personal faith and a song of progress ; but since they constitute the main body of 
work it is scarcely possible to indicate their scope in a few words. 

The greatest virtue of the satire is its vigour. The accumulated energy of these four 
poems almost constitute what is vulgarly termed a “ kick-in-the-pants”; and 
although Mr. Lewis does not spare very much, you may be sure that the castigation 
is all quite salutary. On the whole One Way Song bears the stamp of a distinguished 
and independent mind, not limited by political convictions or personal dislikes, 
but relentless in exposing all types of bogusness. It is doubtful whether One Way 
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Song will appeal to all poetry lovers, but for those who care about honesty it can be 
recommended unreservedly. i 
Poet : A Lying Word is the significant title of Miss Laura Riding’s latest book of 

poems. What exactly the significance is, I am at a loss to explain adequately, despite 
the long prose-poem from which the title is taken. But if, as the publishers claim, 
Miss Riding has in her previous work “‘ been bringing the language of poetic thought 
closer to its final energy and purity ” then it would appear that she wishes to sub- 
stitute some word with an absolute meaning for the excellent traditional “ poet.” 
At any rate it is clear that she does not mean the same by the word “‘ poetry ” as the 
majority of readers or poets ; and this impression is confirmed by the contents of the 
book. Most attempts to reduce art to absolute standards have resulted in sheer 
sterility, and Miss Riding’s poetry, though it has occasional good lines, is no exception, 
for by abandoning metaphor in favour of ruthless and exacting word-symbolism 
she has stripped poetry of its flesh and blood, leaving only dry bones. Such lines as : 

Ah! the pity of it 

To be a creature of both mouth and mind, 

And to be by name a poet, 

As if a third order, where but two struggled, 

Were the ambiguous peace thereof. 


although the discovery of their exact meaning produces a certain intellectual response, 
give little or none of the emotional stimulus which might be obtained from the additional 
use of metre or imagery. It is their very precision which makes them dull and empty of 
associations, while they are as lacking in sensuous appeal as the clues of a crossword 
puzzle. 

Difficult Morning is the first book of one of the younger contemporary poets, but 
Mr. Swingler’s name will be already familiar to those who have kept pace with the 
development of poetry during the past few years. He is modern, in that his primary 
concern is the problem of living in the world to-day. But he is not one of the dreary 
industrialists whose verse sounds like the metallic ticking of a metronome. He has 
something positive to say and says it with a grace and freedom which is more akin 
to the work of Stephen Spender than any other modern poet. Many of the poems in 
Difficult Morning have the didactic force of one who feels strongly and clearly about the 
changing order of things. Lines like : 

Rise up, bringing a new beam 

To pick out the way: at this time while 

The tyrants of opinion totter 

With doubt, and heavier winter above the fields 
Threatens and in the streaming sun 

Bitter with hunger and the corrosive frost. 


have a directness which shows that Mr. Swingler finds little to stimulate him in the 
passive contemplation of the contemporary scene. That he is, on the whole, a limited 
poet, is the fault of an age in which much of the good poetry is necessarily didactic, 
and not due to lack of sensibility ; but elsewhere, when he is less concerned with 
“ putting across ”’ political ideals, there is an appeal which should penetrate to a wider 
circle of readers than is the lot of most modern poetry, and, by so doing, help to 

Notch new landmarks 

of awareness. 

The Nettle and the Flower is also primarily concerned with the modern world, but 

in a different way, for whereas Mr. Swingler makes the necessary adjustment of 
living to the demands of a new age seem close at hand, Mr. Kenneth Muir’s “ poems of 
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revolt ’’ have the effect of making it recede with tantalizing clarity. We are told that 
everything is wrong with the present situation, and that the only remedy is to embark 
upon the great adventure of teaching our benighted selves the way to live. And since 
Mr. Muir is more eloquent than any missionary, telling the facts about M’Bongo to a 
public school congregation, one naturally feels full of resolve to bring the light to the 
poor savages : while all the time there is a persistent and intensely personal doubt as 
to whether they would not prefer to remain in darkness. 

But I do not wish to create a false impression about Mr. Muir’s poems. As a 
specimen among many equally good examples of his more controlled writing, the 
following lines have a formal beauty which can only result from the right fusion 
of sensibility and technical skill : 


Bolted and joined by more than sense 
We're linked by memories cool and still 
Of the star-lit air on our private hill 
And others memoried in past tense. 


Strange secrecies we never planned 
That grew between us like a tree, 
Unreasonable ecstasy 

Which our ingenuous hearts trepanned. 


The book is well produced with an attractive woodcut cover-design and although 
it is not bound in boards the price is moderate. 


JAMES BRAMWELL 
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THE DEATH SHIP. By B. Traven. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

THE RIDGE OF WHITE WATERS. By Norman Gigs. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
A WARNING TO WANTONS. By Mary MirtcHELu. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
GINGERBREAD HOUSE. By ErLeen Bictanp. Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d. 


BABYLONIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. By Jzssiz DoucLas KERRUISH. 
Denis Archer. 7s. 6d. 


fe Peecties are two kinds of good sea-story both of which, even to the confirmed 
landsman, are quite unconvincing. If the writer has had much experience as a 
sailor, he often lacks the requisite sensibility for writing novels. This type produces 
the yarn. If the writer has both the experience and the sensibility, he usually produces 
a rhapsody. Mr. Traven is one of the very few exceptions. For although he has both 
experience and sensibility, there is nothing rhapsodic about his book. There is no 
frenzy. When he wishes to present horror, and he often does, he employs the 
American humour of exaggeration and understatement, which is by Mark Twain 
out of Ireland, and the horror is given limit and made appreciable. If Mr. Traven is a 
German, which he seems to be, since he writes in German, this is even more 
remarkable. 

The story is unusual. An American sailor gets drunk in Antwerp and oversleeps. 
His ship sails without him, and his papers are on board. From that time on he has no 
nationality. No country will accept him, and no ship. He is smuggled by the police 
from Belgium to Holland, but the Dutch don’t want him either. They send him back 
and a game of battledore and shuttlecock ensues between the frontier guards of the 
two countries. Consuls are no use to a man with no money and no means of identifying 
himself. Then he reaches France as a stowaway ; and with the American Consul in 
Paris he has the best of all his consular conversations : 


“‘ But I was born in America.” 

“Then maybe you’re an American citizen. But you must first prove your father did 
not claim other citizenship for you, that you didn’t cancel when you came of age.” 

““ My great-grandparents were Americans, and so were their parents before them.” 

“ Prove it and I have to give you a passport, whether I like it or not. Bring your great- 
eal dae or even your parents here. I'll go further—prove you were born in the 

tates.” 

“* How can I prove that when my birth was not registered ? ” 

“ That’s not my fault |” 

“ Maybe you doubt whether I was born at all ? ” 

“Right ! I do doubt it! The fact that you stand right here is no proof that you were 
ever born. I have to believe it. Just as I have to believe that you’re American and an 
American citizen.” 

“You mean you don’t believe that I was born ? But that’s just crazy.” 


Finally, in Spain, the only country where he was not perpetually harried and bullied 
by officials, he got a ship, the only kind of ship you can get without papers, a death- 
ship. The Yortkke was not the Flying Dutchman type of death-ship. ‘There was 
nothing supernatural about her. Still less was the Empress of Madagascar super- 
natural. Both were a sort of death-ship common enough in these days of capitalist 
imperialism, though they sound incredible. Smugglers that blackmail their crews 
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because they have no nationality or no seaman’s card ; ships to be scuttled for the 
insurance. If, when you have read the book, you doubt their existence, you have only 
to ask any experienced sailor outside the Royal Navy to be convinced. 

Mr. Traven has not only told an amusing and exciting story and given, perhaps, the 
best existing account of the work of trimmers and stokers under the worst conditions, 
but he has written, without pomposity, a very acute and illuminating criticism of life 
in a world controlled by big capitalists under the guise of States with a capital S. 
His criticism is the more telling because throughout most of the book the reader can 
forget its implications. 

The Ridge of White Waters is history rather than fiction ; for although it is cast in 
the shape of a novel, it contains almost as many historical as fictional characters, and 


| those characters which are not “ historical”, are chosen as representative of various 
- types in the Transvaal at the time of the Boer War, rather than for their intrinsic 


interest. Mr. Giles’ choice of novel form for the presentation of his subject is justified 
by the lack of understanding of the Boer character, which still persists among English- 
men. A paragraph from his description of the meeting between Kruger and Milner 
gives an idea of the racial situation in which Mr. Giles offers himself as interpreter : 
Paul Kruger could understand English, and Alfred Milner had learned the Taal, but 
this meeting was fraught with too grave consequences to depend on linguistic mis- 
understanding. And a strange meeting it was. Oxford and the Veld; Balliol and the 
tilt of an ox-wagon ; cricket, football, tennis and the swish of the assegai, the roar of the 
lion, the charge of the elephant. 

The book covers a long period of time from the discovery of gold on the Rand to 
the end of the war ; but no significant point is omitted. Few Englishmen will read it 
without increasing their knowledge of South African history ; none without increasing 
their knowledge of the child-like, religious, homely, obstinate nature of the Boers. 
It is a book which, if it were read by all those who are likely to have any connection 
with South Africa, might do great good. 

Miss Mary Mitchell has had a considerable success with this her first novel. The 
Book Society chose it, and it has already gone into four editions. That being so, Miss 
Mitchell will probably forgive me the discourtesy of saying that I cannot imagine why. 
It ought to have been a short story. The plot is ingenious and needed about 10,000 
words to tell as well as it could be told. A Warning to Wantons contains about 90,000. 
The skill with which Miss Mitchell has contrived to write those 80,000 unnecessary 
words without for a moment losing her air of gay sophistication is very impressive ; 
but the result is as vapid as conversation on a plage. A large part of them is the un- 
naturally scintillating chatter of the heroine, Mile. Renée de la Vailiére, very coy and 
cute, but not as witty as she herself, or her admirer, M. le Comte, or the Book Society 
seem to imagine. Fortunately, it is probable that, with the perseverance she evidently 
possesses, Miss Mitchell will write better books than this. 

Gingerbread House is a short new version of The Constant Nymph. It has no new 
qualities of its own, and lacks some of those which Miss Kennedy’s book had. It is 
not a good story, and the personages, though they can be labelled ‘ irresponsible,’ 
‘lovable,’ ‘ hysterical,’ ‘ mercurial,’ or ‘ heartless ’ have no character. In case I am 
thought to be imputing what they call plagiarism by this comparison, it had better be 
said that the only points of definite similarity are that each book tells of a Bohemian 
musician’s family, and both authors look upon their eccentricities with slightly senti- 
mental affection. 

Miss Kerruish, inspired apparently by Professor Leonard Woolley’s excavations 
in Ur of the Chaldees, has written some stories that might, she thinks, have been 
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recited to Nebuchadnezzar, to put him to sleep when he suffered from insomnia. 
They would not have succeeded very well, for they are not quite dull enough. But, if 
Nebuchadnezzar, assuming him to be a cultured fellow, came across the horrible 
mock-biblical English into which Miss Kerruish has seen fit to pretend to translate 
them, he would order her to be put to death on a propitious day, as Pharaoh did 
Khardas, the sleepy scribe. The public should be grateful to her, nevertheless, for 
tactfully suggesting a solution to a problem which must have been troubling it 
for some time, a problem which reviewers, being, on the whole, good-natured people, 
refuse even to recognise. It is this. What can induce writers to write, and publishers 
to publish, so many novels that are just dull; novels with which no fault can be 
found except their staleness? Even bad novels need not be dull. Yet scores of 
competent dull novels appear cvery year, although, besides being flat, they are 
unprofitable. Perhaps, like Miss Kerruish’s Babylonians, the authors and their 
publishers are kindly offering an opiate to insomniacs. 


WYNYARD BROWNE 
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FICTION—II 


ITS SILLY FACE. By Nixotai Gussxy. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

GOD AND THE RABBIT. By Micuaet Home. Rich & Cowan. 7s. 6d. 

SARA ALONE. By N.S. Lerrcu. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

THE MOTHER. By Peart S. Buck. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

CHEDSEY PLACE. By Richmal Compton. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

CAMILLA. By Anne Stretton. Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d. 

THE SPRING BEGINS. By KaTuertne DuNNING. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 
NIGHT LIFE OF THE GODS. By Tuorne Smiru. Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d. 


GENTLEMEN I ADDRESS YOU PRIVATELY. By Kay Boyte. Faber & Faber. 
7s. 6d. 


WE ARE THE LIVING. By Erskine CaLpwELL. Martin Secker. 7s. 6d. 
THE GARDENIA. By Rosert Hicuens. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
THE SALZBURG TALES. By Curistina Steap. Peter Davies. 7s. 6d. 


Its Silly Face, written more in sorrow than bitterness, takes grim subjects quietly. 
The title comes from Raleigh’s : 


I wish I loved the human race, 
I wish I loved its silly face .. . 

The theme of this book is poverty, the affect of poverty. Unemployment among 
industrial classes has been written about before this ; much has been said about 
impoverished princes ; but little has been told of what happens to those whose sense 
of values is high, rather than material, when they find themselves in a world where, 
turn whatever way they can, they find no way to live. Then friendships strains and 
almost breaks, for no one can sympathise truly with a pain he has never felt ; and, 
with all the willingness in the world to be frank, these “‘ new poor ”’ can never explain 
their ailment to friends who have not had it. Help might be given generously, but 
understanding could not. And, as when one has eaten little for a long time, vision 
is unduly clear, so when one has eaten little figuratively of encouragement and hope 
for a long time, the vision is painfully clear for friendship, which, like a tree in winter 
without its leaves, is outlined against the sky. The two best things in this book are 
the inevitable alteration in friendship brought about by altered circumstances, and 
the heartbreaking strain imposed on the love of husband and wife. Generous to a 
fault with some of his characters, Mr. Gubsky gives to a rather stupid girl some lines 
which might have been beyond her : 

“I suppose it doesn’t matter much,” she said, “ That you can’t afford this or that, for 

most things which money can buy are really futile. But it must be annoying to know 

that there is nothing, absolutely nothing you can permit yourself, neither today, nor 

tomorrow, nor next month.” 
Platitudinously she continues : 


“ And yet there must be a way of overcoming it, inwardly, I mean. I know it’s difficult, 
and I should never be able to do it, because . . . . But you can, I’msure youcan .. .” 
Words of chill desolation, which Goring had said to himself long enough ago, and 
often enough again. But Ada rises above herself when she says : 
2G 
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“‘ No, what seems to me the worst about your position is the feeling you must have that 
you aren’t wanted. You are an outcast, the herd has rejected you, your values are not 
their values.” 
Those lines explain the attitude people like Goring and Zeena cannot avoid, and it 
is the gradual breaking down of their fine morale which makes the book so moving. 
Slowly in their struggle the insidious germ of hopelessness begins its attack upon their 
spirit. 

Bat a long time both of them had seen the alteration in their friendship with 
Rodney, seen but loyally refused to admit it to each other. Rodney did not turn 
against them. It was only that he made more and more money as they had less and 
less ; and he, who had been with them almost daily, became when they most needed 
him, more and more engrossed in a life apart from theirs : 

They saw less and less of Rodney . . . And then . . . there began in Rodney that inner 

change which they had feared all along. At first it was only his silences that were affected 

by the change. A new absent look would come into his eyes when conversation stopped, 
and when they addressed him he had to make an effort to come back to them. He was 
still with them so long as they talked or did something together, but he had ceased to 
think with them. The world of his amusements was claiming not only his physical 
presence, but his mind, too. 
“He had ceased to think with them.” There was no open break, but the heart had 
gone out of their relationship : his love for them had “ turned to kindliness.”’ 

Goring and Zeena became less and less able to comfort each other. Both were so 
tired, their once eager interest in books and music and things of the mind numbed. 
Their silences were full of thoughts each wished to spare the other, and these silences 
bred the first seeds of estrangement. 

Isolated quotations, and comments on the theme of the book, are misleading 
because they give no idea of the bits of light and colour in a tapestry necessarily grim. 
Here, as in Foreign Bodies, there are rich threads of Mr. Gubsky’s humour and 
illuminating bits of general observation. Those who read Foreign Bodies know that 
Mr. Gubsky’s English prose is a delight in itself. Its Silly Face is, in many respects, 
a greater book than Foreign Bodies ; in others, it is not so good. To me, the ending 
is not satisfying, although I do not know how else it could have been done. 

God and the Rabbit is an unusual first novel, telling the story of one of the sons 
of a skilful but unscrupulous labourer (and poacher) married to a woman of finer 
fibre and intense religious convictions. The mother, a beautifully drawn character, 
is ambitious for this son and has the reward of her effort and sacrifice when he does 
rise in the world, and does the best he can to take his brothers and sisters with him. 
Mr. Home has been particularly successful with the last half of the book, in showing 
that the achievement of such ambitions is not always happy. The book is close to 
the soil on which it grows, as if the author loved the country-side so much that he 
described more than was actually necessary to the story; but it is easy to forgive 
such good description and less easy to accept the constant intrusion of God and the 
rabbit. If the book were not written with such obvious sincerety this would spoil it. 
Instead, the reader’s interest is held throughout its not inconsiderable length. 

Sara Alone is so beautifully written as to obscure one’s ideas of the story. Cool 
reflection shows that there was some waste in a person so fine as Sara clinging 
tenaciously to a man who certainly was not worthy. Yet in the muted writing of her 
story, Miss Leitch makes us forget this many times. Sara herself was not always 
without her doubts : 


Sometimes, desperately, she had felt she was fighting in the wrong camp, and then she 
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had reminded herself that everybody was alone, and comradeship in battle an illusion: 
She was not going to be snared by that illusion now. 
Miss Leitch’s prose is poetry : 

She looked up at the stars . . . . we are all prisoners of other people’s ideas of us, she 

thought, fixing one star, as she would have picked a single flower to assuage the un- 

bearable loneliness of a garden. 
And her settings are beautiful : 

. and she wondered whether the artist of the fountain and the doorway found pleasure 
in it as he passed. He must have climbed from shadow into moonlight in this street,up 
to this castle. And now there were only ruins and aloespears, where once he had gone 
expectantly for praise or payment. 

Here, in a scene of romantic loveliness, Sara sends away the man whom the reader 
had welcomed as a possible deliverer from her impossible situation. 

In The Mother, Mrs. Pearl S. Buck returns to the manner of The Good Earth, 
but this is a slighter book and fails to carry the same conviction. Done as a short 
story, her young Chinese peasant mother might have lingered longer in the mind. 
As a novel, it hovers near over-sentimentality. 

Chedsey Place, Camilla and The Spring Begins are books in lighter vein. Miss 
Compton is no less able in this than in her other books. Here, she tells of a young 
man inheriting a family place which he cannot afford to keep. His wife, a capable 
and determined young woman, decides to turn it into a guest house for Christmas. 
The story of her difficulties and the portrayal of the various guests at the assorted 
party is amusing enough. A more serious note is struck in that she has never realised 
how distressing it was to her husband, until at the end when she sees that her lack 
of perception has made a gulf between them. 

Camilla is the story of a brother and sister, not exactly a happy story but one 
written with such zest that it appears almost happy. The characters come alive as 
individuals, and we remember them. 

For a long time I have not read a more charming book than Miss Dunning’s. 
She gives a delightful picture of the varied life in a pleasant house (she says quite 
frankly that the people are rich, and how glad one is to hear it) telling her story around 
a nursemaid, a kitchen maid and a pathetic governess. If this sounds sordid, it is not— 
not the way she tells it. The book is full of hot sun, the sound of the sea, and garden 
scents. There are unpleasant characters enough to make it real, but most of our 
time is spent with Lottie, the almost-too-good-to-be-true nursemaid, and Isobel, 
that rare achievement in fiction, a beautiful and natural child. The Spring Begins is 
a good title : one feels, after reading this book, that possibly it may begin sometime. 

The next two on this list were disappointing. Mr. Thorne Smith has a lightsome 
imagination which can entertain us enormously, and wit and humour which should 
not be strained, as they are in The Night Life of the Gods. Between, but not in, the 
lines one sees glimpses of the spontaneity of Topper and the fun of The Stray Lamb. 
No one expects the old gods to be priggish, when they are restored to life by magic 
taken from the museum and installed as guests for a few weeks in a large hotel. It 
is possible that the effects of modern night life would be rather disastrous ; but we 
might expect the gods to be robust in their mirth, not snickering. If the whole 
idea of the book were not so good, these things would not be worth saying, and 
anyone who does not become bored by an unlimited amount of ‘ naughtiness ’ 
may be able to read it with great enjoyment. 

Miss Kay Boyle is not everyone’s writer ; and at times it seems that her characters 
are not anyone’s people. With one exception, all of those in Gentlemen I Address 
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You Privately are thoroughly objectionable, if not of doubtful reality. Miss Boyle’s 
individual, modern prose is rich in imagery, and of its kind, too good for the trivial 
purposes of this book. If we are to be led to an appreciation of new forms in writing, 
the writer can make us drink only of clearer pools. 

There is no denying the power of Mr. Erskine Caldwell’s books. This collection 
of stories by the author of God’s Little Acre and Tobacco Road is rightly titled We 
Are The Living. However much we may object to what he writes, may prefer to look 
the other way, there is no escape from the feeling that there is something in it. These 
stories are fragmentary. Only one or two of them are up to his best writing ; and yet 
in all of them there is a quality of earnest conviction. 

When confronted with a book of Mr. Robert Hichens’ for review, I feel inclined 
to say, “ Well, there it is.”” So much has been said about the works of this prolific 
writer and excellent story-teller that I only mention The Gardenia as a book of long 
short stories, in which The Wolverine Cloak seems to me much better than the 
title story. 

The Salzburg Tales is an ambitious undertaking, carried out with success. Miss 
Stead describes a number of people who have gathered for the Salzburg Festival, 
bringing them together for a session of story-telling each day. The stories are in- 
geniously varied, and only occasionally does one remember that the same person 
wrote all of them. Miss Stead’s book becomes a little monotonous if read for too 


long at a time—but so do Chaucer and Boccacio. 
HELEN MORAN 
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CHANGE IN THE FARM: With Illustrations: both by T. HENNELL. Cam- 
bridge University Press. ros. 6d. 


LIBEL FOR LAYMEN: What to Avoid and How to Avoid It: By MeErvyN 
MACKINNON and ALAN BELL (Barristers-at-Law). With a Foreword by MICHAEL 
JosepH. Hurst and Blackett. 39. 6d. 


BRADLAUGH AND TO-DAY: Speeches delivered at the Centenary, and at the 
Commemoration Dinner, on 23rd and 26th September, 1933. Watts & Co. 
jointly with the Pioneer Press. 15. 6d. 


SIR THOMAS WYATT & SOME COLLECTED STUDIES. By E. K. 
CHAMBERS. Sidgwick & Jackson. 7s. 6d. 


STUDIES FRENCH AND ENGLISH. By F.L. Lucas. Cassell. ros. 6d. 


METHUEN’S LIBRARY OF HUMOUR. Edited by E. V. Knox: W. W. 
Jacoss ; G. K. CHESTERTON. 2s. 6d. each. 


STILL MORE MISLEADING CASES. By A. P. Hersert. With an Intro- 
duction by Viscount BuckmasTER. Methuen. 5s. 


THE QUEST FOR CORVO. By A.J. A.Symons. Cassell. 125. 6d. 


F this parcel were being dragged along the ground by a rope slung over your 

shoulder, your rue-raddy would be heavy with a load almost supernacular for a 
chance collection of new books. Now, having always held that the first obligation of 
responsible reviewing is proclamation, I can best forestall the parrot-cry of “‘ an 
insincere, monthly surfeit of praise”? by a Scrooge-like stinginess in adjectives, 
coupled with the sure knowledge (which is the Critic’s secret, today) that under- 
statement is the only emphasis left. Mr. Hennell’s book, then, like Mr. George 
Sturt’s The Wheelwright’s Shop, is a record of rural industry in the days before the 
Machine, a recent Idol with some of the habits of Moloch, had gobbled up the crafts- 
men on the soil. The thatcher, a now shy (and, therefore, cherishable) survivor, the 
shearer, the cowman and carter, all the tribe that true Man loves, are made to yield 
the secrets of their mysteries. The author won these secrets, with the aid of many 
pints of beer: the only way with the simple and honest countryman ; and his style, 
rough-rinded like a pippin, makes us infer that he himself can do some of the 
mysteries described. It is a little prose-epic of old, but happy and engaging, 
lumber: the lovely scrapheap of evidence of good things gone. For the unreal 
townsman there is the juicy idiom : for a man of his hands, if such remain, there are 
wrinkles great to know. It should be reviewed by a hind who has never been to 
school. For the miserable wretch who has been school-mastered out of handiness, 
it can be read, or rather drained, like a tankard. 

For years, I have hoped for a simple, legal guide to Libel—if there can be a guide to 
the maze of (sometimes conflicting) principles and precedents that is dignified by the 
name of English Law. Now two barristers offer their help. The conscientious fruit 
of their attempt at lucid brevity will, doubtless, lead to the bewildered confusion of 
fools (the diet of lawyers) just because Tact, Humour, a True as opposed to an 
earWhig’s knowledge of English History, are really much more important than legal 
information to keep a writer safe from litigants. Consequently, far from recom- 
mending this seeming-simple Guide, I warn every writer against reading it. It is of 
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use, like most good manuals, to those who need it little ; but, I greatly fear, nothing 
can save those witless ones, who need it most desperately, from the frightful danger of 
—remaining themselves. Were writing not an honourable calling, it would not be 
(as it is) a dangerous trade. Why then, my friends, add to your ineluctable perils the 
gratuitous risk of knowing anything whatever about the Law? The authors, I am 
sure, being (if it be not illegal to say so) honest and able men, will be the first to recog- 
nize a Daniel come to Judgment in this verdict ; and, since their professional aid may 
be needed by him at any moment, will rub their hands in expectation of future briefs 
from me. Insum: it would be safer to say that I have never written one sentence 
that might not be construed into a Libel than that the hitherto absence of writ has 
been due to anything less protective than the grace of God. For “ Libel For 
Laymen,” then, I thank them both, shuddering. Like my shadow, it will haunt me 
till I die. 

Bradlaugh was a man to remark. With Mrs. Besant he wrote “ The Fruits of 
Philosophy ”: still deemed by the devout, one gathers, among pamphlets the first 
English “classic ” about Birth-control. The consequence was a first-class rumpus 
that the trumpet of a famous case amplified into an explosion heard by all England. 
This pious work I found at home, and read when I was fifteen, in a volume containing 
less contentious pamphlets. Bradlaugh was an Atheist who horrified Agnostics too 
timid to admit, like himself, that they agreed with him about the Figure drawn by 
Blake with a Beard. Not to know about Bradlaugh is not to understand some big 
controversies of the ’seventies and eighties. In this book knowledge is made easy, 
and often interesting, by such speakers as Bernard Shaw, Prof. J. H. Laski, Mr. 
Chapman Cohen, Lord Snell, Prof. Gilbert Murray, and alot more. ‘“ Bradlaugh 
Today ” was the kind of pamphlet that I pounced upon when in my teens. If that 
insatiable curiosity survives in post-war adolescents, this book will be read all right. 

Anyone who writes of the author of the poem “ Vixi Puellis Nuper Idoneus ” has 
by the ear all who know, at any rate, the poem by which Wyatt is, in my opinion, best 
represented in “‘ The Oxford Book of English Verse ” ; but Sir Edmund Chambers has 
other claims upon us. Having made mediaeval and seventeenth-century literature 
a hobby, he is happy with Mallory and the Holy Grail ; with the lyric of the Middle 
Ages ; the English Pastoral ; and the decadence (here thus accented, to distinguish 
our word from the other one we have half-adopted from the French) of Elizabethan 
exuberance by the awakening, through persecution or sorrow, of that noble temper 
which has learned to know, and therefore to pity, this world. Sir Edmund Chambers 
has the scholar’s freshness, to be found in, say, an old wine, a wise old face. He also 
prints the lyrics in ‘‘ The Court of Venus ”’ from the fragment in the Folger Shake- 
speare Library at Washington. For the sake of their readers, every Public Library 
must have this book. 

The other day a publisher said in a public speech that no one now reads Ainsworth 
or Capt. Marryat. The same thing is, still more incredibly, sometimes fancied in 
Bloomsbury of Marryat’s joyful heir : that fine writer, W. W. Jacobs. HeandG. K. 
Chesterton need no proclamation. The Methuen Library of Humour is, quite 
simply, Good News. Mr. A. P. Herbert’s ‘‘ More Misleading Cases ” misleads no 
reader who enjoys a chuckle at the Law. Lord Buckmaster himself unbends. He 
can’t help it. 

The chaff of a scholar, like the joke of an artist, is mischievous and sly, for both 
hold us, fast, from the hidden centre of gravity. It seems so light, but is seen to be 
80 grave, that it lodges as only the proof of fine scholarship can lodge. Mr. F. L. 
Lucas’s criticism of some Modern Critics is masterly work: I would maintain 
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had he wrung my withers as well. That honour, however, is conferred upon Mr. 
Herbert Read and Mr. T. S. Eliot, with temper so good, with quotation so apt, and 
with disinterestedness so transparent, that Cambridge criticism can still hold up its 
modest head by the side of that produced by the universities of Leeds, nay of Harvard 
itself. As we all acknowledge with gratitude, the witful Mr. Read is chock-a-block, 
though not choked, with science, and psychology, and all those things that enrich art- 
criticism so much. Mr. Eliot, a critic of Manzanilla siccity of bouquet, did apparently 
so learn to hate easy judgments in New England that now the gentlest approval of 
“ Hamlet ” is sternly qualified byhim. Far from noting this last with excited interest, 
Mr. Lucas weighs such verdicts with loving care, caresses them with precise citation, 
distinguishes, qualifies, adjusts ; and, at the end of it all, we have not rushed from 
some peak of Gadara to an abyss of disillusion, we have explored the ground ; and 
we know which is which. But some readers are little interested in criticism. ‘These 
might gain the bloom of thetr preference from the essay upon Silence, an essay in a 
temper that one feared had passed, although Mr. Lucas seems to err in assuming that 
platitudes (for example, upon Silence), are unheeded, also, by great minds. His 
statement, “ they are threadbare,” says too much because, perhaps, he is not too much 
drawn by the masters of silence: the mystics. A “ poet of perfect ear ” (Herrick) 
babbles as a freshet from Helicon. The contemplative, whose ear is most perfect for 
silence, runs (should he write at all) rather to aphorism : the platitude-to-be. The 
French reaction to us, our divergence from them ; Ronsard ; Montaigne ; George 
Herbert ; Crabbe, “‘ the poet of prose”; the two Beddoes, father a doctor, son the 
poet; Flaubert, the ‘‘ martyr of letters”; Proust, ‘‘ the mystic of memory” ; 
Langland and Hesiod, are the other subjects of these reveries in prose. That they 
can be called reveries, justly, is all my inchmeal pen—of space—allows. 

Mr. A. J. A. Symons loves vertu (with an e at the beginning), First Editions of 
men—as well as of books. On the track of the odd, if distinguished, he will not spare 
research ; among biographical ants a hercules, an eclectic among termites and honey- 
bees. Thus the eccentric Frederick Rolfe, less unknown as Baron Corvo, author of 
that original, word-learned, very curious, and, in style and subject, unique novel about 
the Vatican in his own day, ‘‘ Hadrian VII” was a subject predestined for him. Had 
not Life for Rolfe meant a Quarrel, he should not (were he living) have quarrelled 
with his biographer ; but it did, and Mr. Symons therefore will be haunted. The 
ex-theological student, whose ambition was—the Papacy; who almost believed 
himself to have been ordained ; who found patrons ; who turned on them all; who 
translated himself into the gutter; who made mural paintings ; who was a waif of 
adventure ; who wrote several curious books ; who was repaid for ingratitude (really 
for hubris, arising out of his ungovernable fury at defeat) and for stinging sarcasms of 
** picric ” acidity by social exile ; who drifted to Venice ; who starved as a gondolier ; 
who sank, his letters suggest, into the lowest Suburra, has escaped from his oubliette 
at last. Those who hid his amusingly venomous letters have now revealed their 
precious stores of verjuice. Mr. Symons is a chef for such things. It is a story of 
stories among fantastic Lives. Rolfe worked like a,galley-slave : he was vilely paid. 


OSBERT BURDETT 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM 


AT THE SHRINE OF ST. CHARLES. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 55s. 
THE FROLIC AND THE GENTLE. By A.C. Warp. Methuen. 6s. 


HEINE. By Lupwic Marcuse. Translated by L. Marie SIevEKING and IAN F. De 
Morrow. Sidgwick & Jackson. 12s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF KATHERINE MANSFIELD. By R. E. Mantz & J. MIDDLETON 
Murry. Constable. tos. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. By Laurie Macnus. Ivor 
Nicholson & Watson. 12s. 6d. 


CRITIQUE OF POETRY. By Micwart Roserts. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


ITERARY celebrations in England are often deplorable things. Grave old 
| oer with tremendous academic qualifications meet in some university strong- 
hold to hear a paper read by the oldest among them. I do not know what plans have 
been made this year by learned societies to commemorate the death of Charles Lamb, 
but any amount of dreary speech-making may be forgiven to a year which has produced 
Mr. E. V. Lucas’s At The Shrine Of St. Charles, a small book, which is modestly des- 
cribed as “ stray papers on Lamb now collected for the Centenary of his Death in 
1834.” 

vex few writers excel in eulogy, but Mr. Lucas is prominent among them. In his 
general essays he sometimes reminds me of a cake iced richly and damply, with minute 
cracks here and there unexpectedly revealing granite and not a rich compound of fruit, 
eggs and flour. At The Shrine Of St. Charles is made up of the very best kind of 
praise, and “‘ The Last To Call Him Charley ” is the most interesting essay in a 
delightful book. It was in 1902 that Mr. Lucas went to Berkhampstead to interview 
Mrs. Elizabeth Coe, “‘ a very old but sprightly lady,”’ who remembered Lamb fre- 
quently walking down from London to Widford, twenty-two miles, and forcing his 
way into the schoolroom, where he made seriousness impossible. One of his tricks 
was to teach the children a new kind of catechism, (unfortunately it has not survived), 
““and he made a great fuss with Lizzie Hunt for her skill in saying the Lord’s Prayer 
backwards, which he had taught her.” 

“The Embarrassed Eliminators ” discuss a difficult problem. Supposing that by 
an incredible Soviet decree all Lamb’s essays were to be destroyed, which one would 
you keep ? 

ae hitherto had been a silent listener. Here he spoke, and, as so often, said the final 

thing. 

Y Ves,” he said, “‘ it is vain (but good sport) to take any one of the essays and argue that 
it is the best. Just as the best thing in a garden is not any particular flower but the scent 
of all the flowers that are there, so the best of Lamb is not any single essay but the fragrance 
of them all. It is for this that those paths have been trodden by so much good company. 

“Yes,” he added meditatively, “‘ The scent of Elias’s garden! That is the best essay, 
if you like, and ‘ Charles (and Mary) Lamb’ its title.” 

The Frolic and The Gentle, a title taken from Wordsworth’s poem on Lamb, is a 
brief and workmanlike biography and critical study of Elia and his works. Mr. A. C. 
Ward remarks in his introduction that the biographer of Lamb finds nowadays that 
Mr. Lucas has left nothing new to be said and hardly anything to be rediscovered. 
Mr. Ward brings out clearly the astuteness of Lamb’s mind and his refusal to be taken 
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in by conventional fictions. When he was a very small boy, engaged with Mary in 
inspecting the inscriptions on some tombstones he was impressed by the tributes to 
the uniform goodness of the people buried beneath them. This did not tally with 
the behaviour of the living as he had observed it, and he asked his sister, “ Mary, 
where are the naughty people buried ? ” 

In the second part of his book Mr. Ward has tried to provide an independent 
analytical commentary on Lamb’s writings “from the present-day standpoint,” 
isolating as far as possible Lamb’s manner from his matter. He has chosen a most 
difficult method of approach to the most personal of writers and his opinions are 
usually stimulating and invariably sane. He is at his best in the two chapters on the 
Essays of Elia. The Frolic And The Gentle is a most useful and pleasant addition to 
the books about Charles Lamb. 

As a biographer Herr Ludwig Marcuse belongs to the school of his countryman, 
Emil Ludwig, and he has made a picturesque thing of his biography of Heine, whose 
life, he says, might be written in one sentence, “‘ He loved—he suffered—and he died.” 
Herr Marcuse has made Heine the central figure of an historical pageant, representing 
the intellectual point of view. The parallel between events in Germany during the 
early nineteenth century and at the present time is clearly shown, and the character- 
ization is extremely well done. Heine is shown as a mercurial being, a person of 
extremes, but his sense of humour usually came to the rescue even in his long, last 
illness when he lay for years in an attic. ‘‘ Doctor,” he said, ‘‘ you understand 
ordinary nerves ; but mine are of such a peculiarly wretched kind that I am sure they 
would win the gold medal for pain and misery at the Exhibition.” 

There is beauty and sorrow and humour in this book, which would be the better for 
an index. . 

The Life of Katherine Mansfield, written by Miss Mantz, has been revised by 
Mr. Middleton Murry, who contributes an introduction and a concluding chapter. 
It is a conscientious and rather pedestrian piece of work, which has the merit of show- 
ing, among other things, that Katherine Mansfield’s genius was deeply rooted in her 
own country, New Zealand. Mr. Murry speaks of her “ delicate and invincible 
integrity.” He estimates her scope as that of a “ tiny artist.” ‘‘ But because she 
was a pure artist, she was a great one.” And he concludes his introduction with a 
comparison of the work of Katherine Mansfield and D. H. Lawrence : 

Compared to Lawrence’s, Katherine’s achievement was tiny indeed ; yet there is in it a 
quality which eluded Lawrence till the end. It is serene : and we know that its serenity 
comes from a heart at peace, “‘ in spite of all.”” Katherine could look back on her life, 
with all its miseries and all its brevity, and declare that, “ in spite of all ” it was good. “ In 
spite of all ”’—the phrase, mysterious and simple, contains the secret of herself and her 
art. It is a phrase which, more than any other, echoes in my heart, with all the sweetness 
of a long familiar pain, when I think back upon what she was, and what she wrote from 
what she was. “ Inspite ofall.” In spite of all, the little lamp glows gently and eternally 
in ‘‘ The Doll’s House”; in spite of all, the sleeping face in “ The Garden Party ” 
murmurs that all is well; “in spite of all,’ she wrote to her husband in a letter found 
among her belongings, to be opened only after her death ; “ no truer lovers ever walked 
the earth than we were—in spite of all, in spite of all.” 

The Life of Katherine Mansfield will appeal to those who are interested in the 
development of a remarkable writer of the short story. 

A History of European Literature is the last work of the late Laurie Magnus, who did 
not live to see any of the printed proofs of the book. It was written to supply the need 
expressed long ago by Edward Dowden for a one volume history of European litera- 
ture. Dowden believed that the student of English literature should begin by 
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reading a ‘‘ General Sketch of European Literature, somewhat resembling Mr. Free- 
man’s General Sketch of European History in its aim and scope and manner of 
treatment.” In recent years many excellent books on the comparative study of 
literature have appeared, among them the twelve volume Periods of European Litera- 
ture. Mr. Magnus planned his task as a history, not an essay in criticism or taste, 
and he divided the book into five parts, with numerous sub-divisions. A History Of 
European Literature should be seized upon with great eagerness by undergraduates 
in search of a handy guide to the literary labyrinths, but the more earnest among them 
may disapprove of some of Magnus’s more sprightly thumb-nail sketches, as, for 
instance, that of Byron : 
who enlivened our drab ways and added calories to our system by shock-tactics rather 
than by scholers’-trove. His amorous adventures, his interesting melancholy, his sudden 
glimpses of blue sky from Continental Sundays out of Church, his irresponsible glee in 
releasing English villas from conventionality, his quips, his daring rhymes, his rebellious 
genius—these contributed to the legend of le Byronisme and der Byronismus, which 
spread across France and Germany, extended to Spain and other countries, and presently 
flooded contagious Russia with Byronic heroes complete to the flowing collar. 


Magnus’s last book is a really valuable achievement. In just over three hundred 
pages he has carried out a clear survey of European literature and has set down his 
results with understanding and with a dry humour which is very rare in books of this 
type. ; 
Mr. Michael Roberts’s Critique Of Poetry contains an outline and discussion of the 
more representative developments of poetry and criticism in recent years. The 
concluding chapters give a thoughtful and sympathetic exposition of the work of the 
younger poets, Wystan Auden, Day Lewis, and Stephen Spender, who have passed 
through a phase of disillusion, and express themselves with energy and a confidence 
which contains no extreme of optimism or pessimism. 

This is a sincere attempt at appraisal, which would be more effective if Mr. Roberts 
commanded more light and shade in his own prose style. 


ERIC GILLETT 
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T was a most fortunate chance—or, perhaps, just one of those wise provisions of 

Nature which still make life worth living—that Sydney Smith, the ‘ Smith of 
Smiths,” as Macaulay called him, the flippant commentator, the master of cynical 
wisecracks, the mocking jester, the most irreverent of ‘‘ reverends,” should have lived 
in the most serious of all centuries and found his first spiritual home at that deadly 
earnest conclave, the editorial table of the Edinburgh Review. All round him were 
grave, whiskered gentlemen in black, who, though they flattered themselves that they 
could enjoy a joke with any man, would often when Sydney was speaking rise indig- 
nantly to their feet and stamp out of the room. He amused them ; he was a sort of 
Bernard Shaw of his period ; but sometimes he went too far. What could they make 
of this, for instance ?—“‘ I never read a book before reviewing it ; it prejudices a man 
so.” (Shades of Oscar Wilde!) Yet the speaker, as they knew, was one of the 
ablest (if also one of the most prejudiced) of their reviewers. The Edinburgh Review 
liked prejudice ; and its readers liked Sydney Smith. So he stayed with them and 
made them laugh, and poured his buckets of cold water over them just at the right 
moment—fulfilling, in fact, the same function which he afterwards performed, with 
equal success, in Whig society in London. 

But witticisms sometimes come home to roost, and I feel that I would owe Mr. 
Hesketh Pearson no apology if I confessed that I had merely glanced at some of the 
brighter gems of wit in this scintillating collection without attempting to read the book 
thoroughly. Reviewers must be careful to avoid prejudice. I ought not to have read the 
book. But the truth is that it is quite impossible for anyone, whatever his politics, 
whatever his instinctive dislike of Sydney Smith’s attitude towards life, to read only 
two or three pages of this delightful biography, without greedily swallowing the rest. 
The arrangement of the book is masterly. Mr. Hesketh Pearson has begun by digging 
up all the comments by Smith’s contemporaries upon this most companionable and 
provocative of men. “‘ He is a very clever fellow, but he will never be a bishop,” said 
George II1I—and it was one of his shrewdest remarks. Even Queen Victoria used to 
go into fits of laughter at his sayings, which were repeated to her by Lord Melbourne. 
“ Was ever more sense combined with more hilarious jocularity |” exclaimed Lord 
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Cockburn. ‘“ Humour’s pink primate,” said Walter Savage Landor. “ A fellow of 
infinite fun (if not much humour) and of a fine digestion and some sense,” said 
Thomas Carlyle, in what, I think, was the justest comment of all. 

Then we get a rapid survey of the genial parson’s life, the first published for many 
years, and the first in the modern manner. ‘There are not many new facts (which is 
nobody’s fault), but Mr. Hesketh Pearson, having collected all Smith’s sayings, 
familiar and unfamiliar, sprays them cleverly about his pages, so that we seem to hear 
Sydney Smith’s own voice all the time we are reading the story of his life. The 
result is that the book is nearly as entertaining as the great man’s conversation. And 
at the end there is a careful bibliography for those who wish to go further. 

It may be doubted whether Sydney Smith would have been quite such a success 
to-day as he was in the nineteenth century. He was a man of his time. He praised 
poachers, slandered Noncomformists, and referred to soldiers as “ murderers in 
scarlet.” He agitated for solitary confinement, which he regarded as the most 
desirable form of imprisonment for malefactors. He was slightly ashamed of his own 
wit. ‘‘ Men who do good things are so much more valuable than those who say wise 
ones,” he declared sententiously. ‘ Iam convinced a man might sit down as system- 
atically and as successfully to the study of wit as he might to the study of mathematics : 
and I would answer for it that by giving up only six hours a day to being witty he should 
come on prodigiously before midsummer, so that his friends should hardly know him 
again.” But his tone of voice was almost absurdly like our own: so that we cannot 
refrain from hailing him across the years as a brother, and from taking off our hats in 
gratitude to Mr. Hesketh Pearson for providing this brilliant biography—one of the 
neatest and completest books of the kind that I have come across for years. 

It will be interesting to see whether the rising generation ever produces any 
memoirs of childhood comparable with those which we are now getting from the 
middle-aged. It is hard for a middle-aged reviewer to believe it. There are no 
nursery prohibitions nowadays, only sympathy and a humble admiration : the 
voyage has become too smooth to be dramatic. Not that the year 1883, when Lord 
Berners was born, was a particularly penal year for children. On the contrary it 
was, if memory serves, a time of transition: a period when a good many late- 
Victorian parents were already beginning to doubt (for instance) the use of the stick, 
and when clever little children like Lord Berners may have been slyly aware of the 
fact. At any rate some of the boyish escapades which he describes in this delightful 
little book, seem to have been lightly punished even by modern standards. His 
fin de siecle father even refused to beat him, leaving his mother to attempt the task 
with a bedroom slipper. For subjecting his Swiss governess to an outrageous 
humiliation—by means of a booby-trap situated where it ought not—he was not 
beaten at all! Let us rejoice that they failed to tame him. For this is a priceless 
little book—full of irony and quiet humour on every page—and the author of it must 
have been a priceless little boy. His book will surely rank as a classic. 

Herr Frischauer’s Prince Eugene is a study of the man, rather than of the soldier. 
Indeed, his almost ostentatious neglect of military history may come as something of a 
shock to English readers, most of whom are fairly well grounded in the details of 
Marlborough’s campaigns and of Eugene’s gallant share in them, but are quite una- 
ware of the Prince’s personal idiosyncracies—his ugliness, his turned up nose and 
black nostrils, his miserable early life in Paris, his debts, his alleged homosexuality. 
These, however, form Herr Frischauer’s main theme—these and the later palace in 
Vienna, the diplomatic strivings against France, the everlasting struggle to pump life 
into the Emperor and his moribund counsellors. Blenheim takes quite a back seat. 
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But this very fact, though biographically dubious, may be the making of the book in a 
country where Eugene has too long been thought of as a mere satellite of the great 
English general whom he partnered so unselfishly and so long. They were a strange 
pair—the stately, handsome political climber and the little, wizened Savoyard, con- 
sumed by a fierce personal hatred of France. But it was a great partnership, and Herr 
Frischauer, in his vivid, dashing style, has brought the junior partner suddenly to life. 

We get plenty of military history in Mr. A. G. Macdonell’s study of Napoleon’s 
Marshals. His method is almost the exact opposite of Herr Frischauer’s. He might 
have filled pages with personal descriptions ; or, alternatively, with full-length estimates 
of the abilities of these rather second-rate soldiers—especially as he ranks them much 
higher than that. He has preferred to rely upon narrative, and, to my personal taste, 
he is absolutely right. Men of action express themselves in what they do, not in 
what they say, or scribble down in angry letters to Ministers. Mr. Macdonell takes 
us briskly through the history of the Napoleonic wars, deftly emphasising each act by 
a Marshal of France, without breaking the thread of his story. In the end they stand 
out as individual and clear-cut as though a separate section of the book had been 
devoted to each. A vigorous, exhilarating little book. 

Dr. Addison is on more familar ground. This first volume of his War diary is 
rightly described by his publishers as an “‘ important book ’”—not that he has any 
sensational disclosures to make, nor any new version of events, but rather that he 
confirms and expands the versions already before us. He is less exclamatory and 
pugnacious than some of his distinguished predecessors in this field, but interesting in 
his quiet way, and convincing. In fact he has made a useful contribution to the 
history of the War. Among his illustrations is a facsimile of a sheet of the author’s 
notes jotted down at the conference on December 6, 1916, when Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Ministry was being formed. Some of the proposed appointments, now disclosed for 

the first time, are quite startling. Mr. Hamilton Fyfe gives us another political 
biography—the life of TT. P. O’Connor (‘‘ the one and only T.P.”, as Lord Curzon 
called him). I found it a stimulating book and it will obviously appeal to a wide public. 

Here are two men of the seventeenth century. It is astonishing that John Evelyn, 
the indefatigable diarist, should have been neglected so long by modern biographers. 
It is ungrateful too, because many of the historical biographies published in recent 
years could never have been written without the aid of Evelyn’s notes. Lord Pon- 
sonby fills the gap. Miss Macaulay’s subject is Milton, and, after reading this 
intelligent but sympathetic little study, I am lost in wonder that anyone should have 
accused her—as one reviewer has—of debunking the great man. He was not an 
altogether pleasant person, and his attitude towards women, in particular, was 
deplorable. How could Miss Macaulay conceal that? The trouble with Milton 
was that he was blind. To appreciate women it is necessary to have the gift of sight. 

Mr. H. C. Bainbridge’s subject is himself, and he deals with it in a manner all his 
own. He has met some remarkable men in his time—the so-called Baron Corvo, 
Fabergé, the jeweller, and Dr Ludwig Mond—but none of them was more unusual 
and entertaining than his own biographical method. He comes at everything side- 
ways : just when you think you are lost, you arrive suddenly at your goal. It is 
immensely exciting. The truth is that Mr. Bainbridge has that rare gift, an indi- 
vidual style. He has never written a book before and is unnecessarily modest about 


this one. I hope he will write many more. 
CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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Porpoise Press. 12s. 6d. 


FIRST OVER EVEREST. By Mempers oF THE Houston Mount EVEREST 
EXPEDITION, 1933. Lane. 12s. 6d. 


FIRST RUSSIA THEN TIBET. By Roserr Byron. Macmillan. 15s. 
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O attempt a History of Exploration, in one volume, is an heroic undertaking. 
Tt is not only that the available material is so vast that the historian must feel 
like a pigmy attacking a mountain with a pickaxe. There is the further difficulty 
that it is hard to set a limit to one’s task. Where does the soldier or the missionary 
end and the explorer begin? Is it “ exploration” to “ discover” some country 
which is already highly civilized and thickly populated but happens to have remained 
unknown in your own particular corner of the globe ? Should the first Zulu who 
came to London rank as an explorer ? And so on. 

However, no one has ever accused Sir Percy Sykes of lack of courage, and there 
is something stimulating to lesser men in the cheerful vigour with which he attacks 
his task. The difficulties suggested above seem hardly to have occurred to him, or 
if they did he has ignored them—very properly. Among his early explorers are boldly 
included the names of Julius Cesar and Alexander the Great, either of whom would 
be surprised to find himself in company with, for instance, Herodotus. Attila and 
Genghis Khan do not rank, but Hsuan-Tsang and Ibn Batuta do. You cannot omit 
the great travel writers, even if they found little that was really new. And anyhow 
you may follow your own tastes and your own reading. For it is obvious that some- 
thing will have to go if you are to fit your facts into the space-limit without an 
appearance of suffocating congestion, and, that being so, it is pleasantest for all 
concerned to reject what interests you least. 

Sir Percy Sykes has devoted a large part of his life to the study of travel and 
exploration, and especially Asiatic travel. His knowledge of Asia is excelled by that 
of few living writers. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that he lays considerable 
emphasis upon what may be called the eastern end of his great subject. His chapters 
on Marco Polo in the Far East, on the discovery of Siberia and Japan, and on the 
penetration of Southern Asia in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are among 
the best in the book. His quotations from old travellers’ tales are well selected and 
indicate the extent of his reading. As he says in his brief preface he has been “‘ enjoying 
the company of the great explorers, past and present, for nearly two years,” and 
he makes an informative and enthusiastic guide for later visitors. There are two or 
three chapters on quite recent explorations in Arabia which, though they throw the 
book a little out of balance, are fully justified in the result. Other parts of the world 
are less generously treated. There is comparatively little about South America and 
the Amazon country, one of the few ripe plums remaining to be picked ; and the 
discovery of Australia is described without any reference to William Dampier, the 
greatest English explorer over a period of about a hundred years, who has left his 
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name scattered freely over the Australasian map. But we cannot have everything 
in a single volume. Australia’s gain would have been Asia’s loss. 

I do not like the title Niger for a biography of Mungo Park. That dour explorer 
happened to have a name which itself should have been a sufficient eye-arrester. 
Nor is there much in this book about the Niger, except what Mungo Park, its ex- 
plorer, saw of it. I am also a little doubtful about a bright paper cover showing black 
men paddling down a river in a canoe. It gives a wrong impression of the book. 
But all these are questions of salesmanship and no affair of mine. I only mention 
them, because I realise the importance of this book, and the urgent necessity that 
every man or boy who is able to read, and has in him the slightest spark of adventure, 
the slightest zest for travel talk, should get hold of the splendid little volume at once 
and gulp it down. It will be good for him, and it will be good for the nation, because 
every copy of so rousing a book that is sold in this country will increase the sale of 
travel literature in general. And that is surely what the doctor ordered ! 

Perhaps the reason why so little has been written about Mungo Park in recent 
years is that he happened to have the kind of personality that this generation finds 
specially difficult to understand. He was a man of a bleak, puritanical piety, a solemn, 
silent, ruthless man, who expressed himself (when he talked at all) in oily Victorian 
platitudes. There are several ways of approaching such a subject. His biographer 
may be critical, puzzled, or merely blindly adulatory, insisting that everything 
Mungo did was for the best and that when he watched his comrades’ death without 
showing a trace of genuine emotion, it only proved that, as with all great men, his 
head governed his heart. Mr. Gibbon’s attitude is entirely different—and very 
modern. Having set his puppets in action—and he knows his history thoroughly— 
he watches the antics of the hero with admiration, tempered by a kind of cynical 
amusement. He adopts an exuberant style, which enables him to keep up a running 
fire of commentary—sometimes frankly irrelevant, but never dull—and to make us 
view those scenes in the African jungles exactly as he himself views them. The 
little party of Europeans, ever decreasing in numbers, staggering through the blazing 
heat and the clouds of mosquitoes towards the sources of that mighty river, their 
grim, silent leader striding ahead with hardly a glance over his shoulder, his whole 
being concentrated upon one single purpose—this is a picture which we must admire 
if we cannot quite understand. Mr. Gibbon makes it not only admirable but thrilling. 
Without any appearance of preaching—indeed almost mockingly—he puts before 
us this stirring account of a great human achievement, and smilingly insists that 
we shall immediately read every line. Personally I sat up all night over it. 

First Over Everest is the official account of the Houston Mount Everest Expedition 
of 1933, written by various members of the expedition, with a brief foreword by 
Mr. John Buchan. As might be expected, the book is magnificently illustrated, 
largely with photographs taken from the air. In this respect it must be unique in 
travel literature. But it is right to add that the letterpress is also very valuable from 
the technical point of view, as well as being pleasantly and intelligently written. 
As an example of the lavish style of the production—especially in view of the very 
moderate cost of the book—I may say that the illustration facing page 222 is an 
anaglyph, made from vertical photographs taken on the flight, and that at the back 
of the book, in a neat paper pocket, there are coloured spectacles through which this 
anaglyph may be viewed ! 

If there is any genuine revival of interest in Byzantine and Russian medieval art 
among the young intelligentsia of to-day, I suppose that Mr. Robert Byron is the 
leader of it. Indeed one sometimes fears that, outside the ranks of the very modern 
artists, he may compose the whole movement in himself. He gives us here a charming 
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and characteristically provocative account of recent visits to Russia, and also to Tibet. 
Bolshevist Russia does not greatly interest him: it has taken to wearing ill-cut 
lounge suits and spats. But for what is left of the old architecture and the old art 
his feeling is as.keen as ever..I followed him just as eagerly, though even less in- 
telligently, across Tibet. It is Mr. Byron’s great virtue as a travel writer that he always 
has something definite to say. 

It is a rare gift to be able to sit ina modern railway train and remain eager and 
awake with all your faculties about you. Miss Royde-Smith can do it and has produced 
what I suppose must be one of the liveliest accounts in our language of a series of 
journeys by rail. But of course the real point is the end of the journey, and what you 
see when you get out of the train and walk down the street. Her book is full of pleasant 
encounters, chance conversations, and instruction gently administered. 

The Broadway Travellers moves from strength to strength, and the latest addition 
to the gallery has the honour of being edited by the general editor of the series, Sir 
E. Denison Ross. He tells us that he has been at work upon it for years. The subject 
is the Persian Adventure of that remarkable Elizabethan, Anthony Sherley, whose 
narrative has never before been reprinted. It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to add 
that under this scholarly editorship, the volume makes a valuable addition to a 


great series. 
CLENNELL WILKINSON 


